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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIXEN,” ‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” ETC. 





‘“ AND SHE WAS FAIR AS IS 
THE ROSE IN MAY.” 


“OH, you glorious old Sol, how I love 
you !” cried Daphne. 

It was a day on which common mortals 
were almost fainting with the heat, puffing 
and blowing and complaining, a blazing 
midsummer day; and even here in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, where the mere idea 
of innumerable trees was suggestive of 
shadow and coolness, the heat was barely 
supportable—a heavy slumberous heat, 

loud with the hum of millions of insects, 
perfumed with the breath of a thousand 
pines. 

Daphne revelled in the fierce sunshine— 
she threw. back her crest of waving hair, 
bright as yellow gold, she smiled up at the 
cloudless blue, she looked unwinkingly 
even at Sol himself, the mighty unquench- 
able king of the sky, glorious yonder in his 
highest heaven. 

She was lying at full length on a moss- 
| grown block of stone at the top of a hill 
which was one of the highest points in the 
forest, a hill-top overlooking on one side a 
fair sweep of champagne country, fertile 
valleys, church steeples, village roofs, vine- 
yards and rose gardens, and winding 
streams ; and on the other side, woodlands 
stretching away into infinite distance, 
darkly purple. 

i It was the choicest spot in a forest 
i which, at its best, is a poor thing compared 
with the immemorial growth of an old 
English wood. Here there are no such 
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can show—no such lov epi mystical eal sinha I 
—no such richness of undergrowth. Every- | 
thingseems of yesterday ; save hereand there § 
a tree that looks as if he had seen some- 
thing of bygone generations, and here and 
there a wreck of an ancient oak, proudly | 
labelled The Great Pharamond, or The 

Royal Charlemagne, with a placard hung ; 
round his poor old neck to say that he is | 
not to be damaged, “on pain of amend.” 
Such Pharamonds and Charlemagnes | 
abound in the forest where Rufus was 
killed, and nobody heeds them. The owls 
build in them, the field-mice find shelter } 
in them, the woodpecker taps at them, 
unseared by placards or the threat of an { 
amend. ( 

But in the Fontainebleau woods there { 
are rocky glades which English forests } 
cannot boast—wild walks between walls {} 
of gigantic granite boulders—queer shapes 
of monsters and animals in grey stone, 
which seem to leap out at one from the q 
shadows as one passes ; innumerable pine- | 
trees ; hills and hollows ; pathways carpeted [ff 
with "red fir-needles, mosses, ferns, and 
wild flowers; and a bluer, brighter sky 
than the heaven which roofs an English | 
landscape. 

“Isn't this worlds better than Asniéres ?” | 
asked Daphne of her companion; “and { 
aren’t you ever so grateful to those poor 
girls for getting scarlet-fever ?” 
had been a poorer place, Daphne, who 
hated all restraints, would have loved it. 
“Poor girls!” sighed Martha Dibb, a ¢ 
stupid, honest-minded young person, whose 
father kept an Italian warehouse in New 
Oxford Street, and whose mother had been 
seized with the aspiration to have her 







Asniéres was school and constraint, 
Fontainebleau was liberty: so if the forest 
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‘daughters “Finished at Continental schools ; 
-awhereby: one Miss Dibb was being half 


‘Hanover, while the ‘other grew fat upon 
‘eroute att‘pot and bouillon in the neigh- 
F bourhood. of Paris, and was supposed to be ac- 

lie true Parisianaccent. ‘‘Poorgirls; 


‘itrtas very bad for them,” sighed Martha. 





~ “Ves; but it was very good for us,” 


4. answered Daphne lightly ; ‘and if it was 

va.part of their destiny to have scarlet- 
4} fever, how very nice of them to have it in 
‘ the term instead of in the holidays, when 


we shouldn’t have profited by it.” 

“And how lucky that we had. that 

good-natured Miss Toby sent with us in- 
stead of one of the French governesses.” 
_ “Lucky, indeed!” cried Daphne, with 
her bright laugh. “That good simple 
Toby, with whom we can do exactly what 
we like, and who is the image of quiet 
contentment so long as she has even the 
stupidest novel to read, and some acid- 
drops to suck. I tremble when I think of 
the amount of acid-drops she must con- 
sume in the course of a year.” 

‘* Why do you give her so many ?” asked 
the practical Martha. 

“They are my peace offerings when I 
have been especially troublesome,” said 
Daphne, with the air of a sinner who 
gloried in her troublesomeness. ‘ Poor 
dear old Toby; if I were to give her a 
block of sweetstuff as tall as King Cheops’s 
pyramid, it wouldn’t atone for the life I 
lead her.” 

“T hope she won’t get into trouble with 
Madame for letting us run wild like this,” 
suggested Miss Dibb doubtfully. 

“ How should Madame know anything 
about it, and do you think she would care 
a straw if she did?” retorted Daphne. 
‘* She will get paid exactly the same for us 


-whether we are roaming at large in this 


lovely old forest, or grinding at grammar, 
and analysis, and Racine, and Lafontaine in 
the stuffy schoolroom at Asnitres, where 
the train goes shrieking over the bridge 
every half-hour carrying happy people to 
Paris and gaiety, and theatres and operas, 
and all the good things of this life. What 
does Madame care, so long as we are out 
of mischief? and I don’t see how we can 
get into any mischief here, unless that 
lovely green lizard we saw darting up the 
grey rock just now should turn into an 
adder and sting us to death.” 

“If Miss Toby hadn’t had a headache 
we couldn’t have come out without her,” 
said Martha musingly. 


~she said, “if I can succeed with it.” 





““ May Toby and her headache flourish 1 
If*she had been well enough to come with 
us we should have been crawling alo 
the dusty white road at the edge-of the 
forest, and should never have got -here. 
Toby has corns: And now I am going to 
sketch,” said Daphne in an authoritative 
tone. “You can do your crochet, for I 
really suppose now that to you and a 
certain class of intellects there is a kind of 
pleasure to be derived from. poking an’ 
ivory hook into a loop of berlin wool’ and 
pulling it out again. But please sit so 
that I can’t see your work, Dibb dear. 
The very: look of that hot wool on this 
hot day almost suffocates me.” 

Daphne producedther drawing-block and 
opened her colour-box, and settled herself 
in a half-recumbent position on the great 
granite slab, and surveyed the wide land- 
scape below her with that gaze of calm 
patronage which the amateur artist bestows 
on grand, illimitable, untranslatable Nature. 
She looked across the vast valley, with its 
silver streak of river and its distant spires, 
its ever varying lights and shadows—a 
scene at which. Turner would have looked 
with awe and a sense of comparative 
impotence ; but which ignorance, as per- | 
sonified by Daphne, surveyed complacently, 
wondering where she should begin. 

“T think it will make a pretty picture,” 


“ Why don’t you do a tree, or a cottage, 
or something, as the drawing-master said 
we ought to do—just one simple little 
thing that one could do correctly ?” asked 
Martha, who was provokingly well fur- 
nished with the aggravating quality of 
common sense. 

“ Drawing-masters are such grovellers,” 
said Daphne, dashing in a faint outline 
with her facile pencil. ‘“I-would rather 
go on making splendid failures all my life 
than creep along the dull path of mediocre 
merit by the lines and rules of a drawing- 
master. I have no doubt this is going to 
be a splendid failure, and I shall do a 
devil’s dance upon it presently, as Miiller 
used in the woods near Bristol, when he 
couldn’t please himself. But it amuses 
one for the moment,” concluded Daphne, 
with whom life was all in the present, and 
self the centre of the universe. 

She splashed away at her sky with 
her biggest brush, sweeping across from 
left to right with a wash of cobalt, and then 
began to edge off the colour into ragged 
little clouds as the despised drawing- 
master had taught her. There wasn’t a 
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cloud in the hot blue sky this midsummer 
afternoon, and Daphne’s treatment was 
purely conventional. 

And now she began her landscape, and 
tried with multitudinous dabs of grey, and 
green, and blue, Indian,red, and. Italian 
pink, ochre, and umber, and lake, and 
sienna, to imitate the glory of a fertile 
valley basking in the sun. 

The colours were beginning to. get 
into confusion. The foreground and the 
distance were all on one plane, and Daphne 
was on the point of flinging her block on 
the red sandy ground, and indulging in 'the 
luxury of a demon-dance upon herunsuccess- 
ful effort, when a voice behind her murmured 
quietly: “Give your background a wash 
of light grey, and fetch up your middle- 
distance with a little body colour.” 

“Thanks awfully,’ replied Daphne 
without looking round, and without the 
faintest indication of surprise: Painters 
in the forest were almost as common. as 
gad-flies. They seemed indigenous to the 
soil. ‘Shall I make my pine-branches 
umber or Venetian red?” 

“ Neither,” answered the unseen adviser. 
** Those tall pine-stems are madder-brown, 
except where the shadows tint them with 

purple.” 
| “You are exceedingly kind,”.- said 
Daphne, stifling a yawn, “ but I don’t think 
I'll go on with it. I am so obviously in a 
mess; I suppose nobody but a Turner ought 
to attempt such a valley as that.” 

“Perhaps not. Linnell or Vicat Cole 
might be able to give a faint idea of it.” 

“Linnell!” exclaimed Daphne. “Ithought 
he painted nothing but .wheat-fields, and 
that his only idea of Nature was a blaze of 
yellow.” ; 

“ Have you seen many of his pictures 1” 

* One. 
last year.” : 

“Were you very pleased with what 
you saw ?” 

“Delighted — with the gowns and 
bonnets. It was a Saturday afternoon in 
the height of the season, and I plead guilty 
to seeing very little of the’ pictures. 
There were always people in the. way, 
and the people were ever'so much more 
interesting than the paintings.” 

“What picture can compare with a well- 
made gown or the latest invention in 
bonnets?” exclaimed the unknown with 
good-humoured irony. 

Daphne hacked the spoiled sheet off 
her block with a dainty little penknife, 
and looked at the daub longingly, wish- 


I was taken, to the Academy: 





ing that the stranger would depart and 
leave her free to execute a pas seule 
upon her abortive effort.. But the stranger 
seemed to have no idea of departure. ‘He 
had evidently settled himself behind her, 
on a camp-stool, or a rock, or some kind of 
seat; and he meant to stay. 

She had not yet.seen his face. She 
liked his voice, which was of the baritone 
order, full, and round, and grave, and his 


intonation was that of a man who:had ]| 


lived in-what the world calls Society. It 
might not be the best possible intonation 
—since orators and great preachers. and 
successful actors have another style—but it | 
was the tone approved by the best people, 
and the only tone that Daphne liked. 

“A drawing-master, no doubt,” she 
thought, “whose manners have been 
formed in decent society.” 

She wiped her brushes and shut her — 
colour-box with languid deliberation, not 
yet feeling curious enough to turn’ and 
inspect the stranger, although Martha Dibb 
was staring at him open-mouthed, as still 
as a stone, and the image of astonishment: |; 
Daphne augured from that gaping-mouth.of |, 
Martha’s that the unknown must be some- 
what’ eccentric in appearance or attire, an 
began to feel faintly inquisitive. ive 

She rose from her recumbent attitude on 
the rock, drew herself as straight as.an 
arrow, shook out her indigo-coloured serge 


petticoat, from beneath whose hem flashed | 
@ pair of scarlet stockings and neat buckled 


shoes, shook loose her mane of, golden- 
bright hair, and. looked deliberately round 
at Nature generally—the woods, the rocks, 
the brigand’s cave yonder, and the stalls » 
where toys and trifles in carved wood were } 
set out to tempt the tourist—and finally at . 
the stranger. He lounged at his ease on a | 


neighbouring, rock, looking up at her with | 


a ‘provokingly self-assured expression,“ Her - 
supposition had been correct, she told her- 
self. He evidently belonged to the artistic 
classes—a drawing-master, or a third-rate | 
water-colour painter—a man whose little 
bits of landscape or foreign architecture 
would be hung near the floor and priced at 
a few guineas in the official list. He was 
a Bohemian to the tips of his. nails. . He 
wore an old velveteen coat—Daphne was 
not experienced enough to know that. it 
had been cut by a genius among tailors—a 
shabby felt hat lay on the grass beside him:; 
every one of his garments had seen good 
service, even to the boots, whose neat | 
shape indicated a refinement that struggled 
against adverse circumstances. He ‘was 
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young, tall, and slim, with long slender 
fingers, and hands that looked artistic 
without looking effeminate. He had dark 
brown hair cut close to a well-shaped 
head, a dark brown moustache shading a 
sensitive and somewhat melancholy mouth. 
His complexion was pale, inclining to 
sallowness, his nose well formed, his fore- 
head broad and low, his eyes were of so 
peculiar a colour that Daphne was at first 
sorely perplexed as to whether they were 
brown or blue, and finally came to the 
conclusion that they were neither colour, 
but a variable greenish-grey. But whatever 
their hue she was fain to admit to herself 
that the eyes were handsome eyes—far too 
good for the man’s position. Something 
of their beauty was doubtless owing to 
the thick dark lashes, the strongly marked 
brows. Just now the eyes, after a brief 
upward glance at Daphne, who fairly 
merited a longer regard, were fixed dreamily 
on the soft dreamlike landscape—the sun- 
steeped valley, the purple distance. It 
was a day for languorous dreaming ; a day 
in which the world-worn soul might slip off 
the fetters of reality and roam at large in 
dreamland. 

“Dibb,” said Daphne, ever so slightly 
piqued at the unknown’s absent air, “don’t 
you think we ought to be going home? 
Poor dear Miss Toby will be anxious.” 

“Not before six o'clock,” replied the 
matter-of-fact Martha. “ You told her with 
your own lips that she wasn’t to expect us 
before six. And what was the good of 
our carrying that heavy basket if we are 
not to eat our dinner here ?” 

“You have brought your dinner!” ex- 
claimed the stranger, suddenly waking 
from his dream. ‘“ How very delightful. 
Let us improvise a picnic.” 

“The poor thing is hungry,” thought 
Daphne, rather disappointed at what she 
considered a low trait in his character. 

Martha, with her face addressed to 
Daphne, began to distort her countenance 
in the most frightful manner, mutely pro- 
testing against the impropriety of sharing 
their luncheon with an unknown wanderer. 
Daphne, who was as mischievous as Robin 
Goodfellow, and doated on everything that 
was wrong, laughed these dumb appeals to 
scorn. 

“The poor thing shall be fed,” she said 
to herself. ‘Perhaps he has hardly a 
penny in his pockets. It will be a pleasure 
to give him a good meal and send him on 
his way rejoicing. I shall feel as meri- 
torious as the Good Samaritan.” 





“Ts this the basket ?” asked the painter, 
pouncing upon the beehive receptacle which 
Martha had been hugging for the last five || 
minutes. ‘Do let me be useful. I have 
a genius for picnics.” 

“T never heard of such impertinence 
ejaculated Miss Dibb inwardly ; and then | 
she began to wonder whether the valuable 
watch and chain which her father had 
given her on her last birthday was safe in 
such company, or whether her earrings 
might not be suddenly wrenched out of 
her ears. 

And there was that reckless Daphne, 
who had not the faintest notion of pro- | 
priety, entering into the thing eagerly as a 
capital joke, and making herself as much } 
at home with the nameless intruder as | 
if she had known him all her life. 

Miss Dibb had been Daphne’s devoted 
slave for the last two years, had admired 
her and believed in her, and fetched and 
carried for her, and had been landed in 
all manner of scrapes and difficulties by 
her without a murmur ; but she had never 
been so near revolt as at this moment, 
when her deep-rooted, thoroughly British 
sense of propriety was outraged as it had 
never in all Daphne’s escapades been out- 
raged before. A strange man, fairly well- 
mannered it is true, but shabbily clad, was | 
to be allowed to hob and nob in a place 
of public resort with two of Madame 
Tolmache’s young ladies. 

Martha looked despairingly round, as if 
to see that help was nigh. They were not 
alone in the forest. This hill side at the 
top of the rocky walk was a favourite 
resort. There were stalls for toys and | 
stalls for refreshments close at hand. There 
were half-a-dozen groups of idle people 
enjoying themselves under the tall pines 
and in the shadow of the big blue-grey 
rocks. The mother of one estimable | 
family had taken off her boots and was 
lying at full length with her stockings | 
exposed to the libertine gaze of passers-by. 
Some were eating, some were sleeping. 
Children with cropped heads, short petti- 
coats, and a great deal of stocking, were 
flying gaudy-coloured air-balls, and scream- 
ing at each other as only French children 
can scream. There was not the stillness 
of a dense primeval wood, the awful solitude 
of the Great Dismal Swamp. The place was 
rather like a bit of Greenwich Park or 
Hampstead Heath on a comparatively quiet 
afternoon in the middle of the week. 

Miss Dibb took heart of grace, and 
decided that her watch and earrings were 
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safe. It was only her character that was 
likely to suffer. Daphne was dancing 
about among the rocks all this time, 
spreading a damask napkin on a smooth 
slab of granite, and making the most of 
the dinner. Her red stockings flashed to 
and fro like fire-flies. She had a scarlet 
ribbon round her neck, and the dark serge 
gown was laced up the back with a scarlet 
cord, and, with her feathery hair flying 
loose and glittering in the sun, she was as 
bright a figure as ever lit up the foreground 
of a forest scene. 

The unknown forgot to be useful, and 
sat on his granite bench lazily contem- 
plating her as she completed her prepara- 
tions. 

“What an idle person you are!” she 
exclaimed, looking up from her task. 
“ Tumbler !” 

He explored the basket and produced 
the required article. 

“Thanks. Corkscrew! Don’t run away 
with the idea that you are going to have 
wine. The corkscrew is for our lemonade.” 

“You needn’t put such a selfish em- 
phasis on the possessive pronoun. I mean 
to have some of that lemonade.” 

Daphne surveyed the banquet critically 
with her head on one side. 
stupendous meal for two hungry school- 
girls and an unknown pedestrian, whom 
Daphne supposed to have been on short 
commons for the last week or two. There 
was half a wasted fowl—a fowl who in his 
zenith had no claim to be considered a fine 
specimen, and who seemed to have fallen 
upon evil days before he was sacrificed, so 
gaunt was his leg, so shrunken his wing ; 
there were some thin slices of carmine 
ham, with a bread-crumby edge instead of 
fat. Of one thing there was abundance, 
and that was the staff of life. Two long 
brown loaves—the genuine pain bourgeois 
—suggested a homely kind of plenty. For 
dessert there was a basket of wood-straw- 
berries, a thin slab of gruyére, and some 
small specimens of high-art confectionery, 
more attractive to the eye than the palate. 

“ Now, Dibb dear ; grace, if you please,” 
commanded Daphne, with a mischievous 
side-glance at the unknown. 

That French grace of poor Martha’s was 
a performance which always delighted 
Daphne, and she wanted the wayfarer to 
enjoy himself. The “ongs” and “ dongs” 
were worth hearing. 

Gravely the submissive Martha complied, 
and with solemn countenance asked a 
blessing on the meal. 





It was not a|‘ 





“You can have all the fowl,” said 
Daphne ; “ Martha and I like bread-and- 
cheese ever so much better.” 

She tore one of the big brown loaves in 
two, tossed one half to Martha, and broke 
a great knob off the other for her own 
eating, attacking it ravenously with her 
strong white teeth. 

“You are more than good,” replied the 
stranger with his pleasantly listless air, as 
if there were nothing in life worth being 
energetic about ; “you are actually self- 
sacrificing. But, to tell you the honest 
truth, I have not the slightest appetite. I 
had my second breakfast at one o'clock, 
and I had much rather carve that elderly 
member of the feathered tribe for you than 
eat him. I wish he were better worthy of 
your consideration.” 

Daphne looked at him doubtfully, un- 
convinced. ‘ 

“T know you're disparaging the bird out 
of kindness to us,” she said ; “ you might 
just as well eat a good luncheon. Martha 
and I adore bread-and-cheese.” 

She emphasised this assertion with a 
stealthy frown at poor Miss Dibb, who saw 
her dinner thus coolly confiscated to a 
suspicious-looking interloper. 

“You doat upon gruyére, don’t you, 
Martha ?” she demanded. 

“T like it pretty well,” answered Miss 
Dibb sulkily ; “ but I think the holes are 
the nicest part.” 

The stranger was cutting up the meagre 
fowl, giving the wing and breast to Daphne, 
the sinewy leg to Martha, who was the 
kind of girl to go through life getting the 
legs of fowls and the back seats in opera- 
boxes, and the worst partners at afternoon 
dances. 

Finding the unknown inflexible, and 
being herself desperately hungry, ‘Daphne 
ended by eating her share of the poultry, 
while her guest eat a few strawberries and 
munched a crust of bread, lying along the 
grass all the while, almost at her feet. . 
It was a new experience, and the more 
horrified Martha looked the more Daphne 
enjoyed it. 

What was life to her but the present 
hour, with its radiant sun and glad earth 
flushed with colour? The scent of the 
pines, the hum of the bees, the. delight 
of the butterflies flashing across the blue. 
Utterly innocent in her utter ignorance of 
evil, she saw no snare in such simple joys, 
she had no premonition of danger. Her 
worst suspicion of the stranger was that 
he might be poor. That was the only 
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social crime whereof she knew. And the 
more convinced she felt of his poverty, the 
more determined she was to be civil to 
him. 

He lay at her feet, on a carpet of fir- 
needles, looking up at her with an admi- 
ration almost as purely artistic as that 
which he had felt an hour ago for a green 
and purple lizard which he had caught 
asleep on one of the rocks, and which had 
darted up a sheer wall of granite, swift as 
a sun-ray, at the light touch of his finger- 
tip. With a love of the beautiful almost 
as abstract as that which he had felt for 
the graceful curves and rainbow tints of 
the lizard, he lay and basked in the light 
of this school-girl’s violet eyes, and watched 
the play of sunbeam and shadow on her 
golden hair. To him too the present hour 
was all in all—an hour of sunlight and 
perfume and balmiest atmosphere, an hour’s 
sweet idleness, empty of thought and care. 

The face he looked at was not one of 
those perfect faces which would bear to be 
transfixed in marble. It was a countenance 
whose chief beauty lay in colour and ex- 
pression—a face full of variety ; now whim- 
sically gay, now pouting, now pert; anon 
suddenly pensive. Infinitely bewitching in 
some phases, it was infinitely provoking 
in others : but, under all conditions, it was 
a face full of interest. 

The complexion was brilliant, the true 
English red and white; no ivory-pale 
beauty this, with the sickly life of Gibson’s 
painted Venus, but the creamy fairness and 
the vivid rose of health, and youth, and 
happiness. The eyes were of darkest 
grey, that deep violet which, under thick 
dark lashes, looks black as night. The 
nose was short and retrouss¢, nothing to 
boast of in noses ; the mouth was a trifle 
wide, But the lips were of loveliest form and 
richest carmine, the teeth flashing beneath 
them absolutely perfect. Above those 
violet eyes arched strongly-marked brows 
of darkest brown, contrasting curiously 
with the thick fringe of golden hair. 
Altogether the face was more original in 
its beauty than any which the stranger had 
looked upon for a long time. 

“ Have you any sketches to show us?” 
asked Daphne when she had finished her 
dinner. 

“No; I have not been sketching this 
morning, and if I had done anything I 
doubt if it would have been worth looking 
at. You must not suppose I am a grand 
artist. But if you don’t mind lending me 
your block and your colour-box for half an 





hour I should like to make a little sketch 
now.” 

“Cool,” thought Daphne. “But calm 
impudence is this gentleman’s leading 
characteristic.” 

She handed him block and box with an 
amused smile. 

“ Are you going to paint the valley ?” 
she asked. 

“No; I leave that for a new Turner. I 
am only going to try my hand at a rock 
with a young lady sitting on it.” 

“Tm sure Martha won’t mind being 
painted,” replied Daphne, withamischievous 
glance at Miss Dibb, who was sitting bolt 
upright on her particular block of granite, 
the image of stiffness and dumb disapproval. 
She was a thick-set girl with sandy hair and 
freckles, not bad-looking after her homely 
fashion, but utterly wanting in grace. 

“ T couldn’t think of taking such a liberty 
with Miss Martha,” returned the stranger ; 
“the freemasonry of art puts me at ‘my 
ease with you. Would you mind sitting 
quiet for half an hour or so. That semi- 
recumbent position will do beautifully.” 

He sketched in rock and figure as he 
spoke, with a free facile touch that showed 
a practised hand. 

“Tm sure you can paint beautifully,” 
said Daphne, watching his pencil as he sat 
a little way off, glancing up at her every 
now and then. 

“ Wait till you see how I shall interpret 
your lilies and roses. I ought to be as good 
a colourist as Rubens or John Phillip to do 
you justice.” 

She had fallen into a reposeful attitude 
after finishing her meal, her arms folded on 
the rock, her head resting on the folded 
arms, her eyes gazing sleepily at the sunlit 
valley in front of her, one little foot pendent 
from the edge of the greenish grey stone, 
the other tucked under her dark blue skirt, 
amass of yellow tresses falling over one 
dark blue shoulder, and a scarlet ribbon 
fluttering on the other. 

Martha Dibb looked more and more 
horrified. Could there be a lower deep 
than this? To sit for one’s portrait to an 
unknown artist in a shabby coat: The 
man was unquestionably a vagabond, 
although he did not make havoc of his 
aspirates like poor dear papa; and 
Daphne was bringing disgrace on Madame 
Tolmache’s whole establishment. 

“Suppose I should meet him in Regent 
Street one day after I leave school, and he 
were to speak to me, what would mamma 
and Jane say ?” thought Miss Dibb. 
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A QUEER DUKE. 


THERE were heroic Dukes of Brunswick, 
whose career was chivalrous, with whom 
many have become acquainted through 
the indirect aid of Mr. Millais’s well-known 
Black Brunswicker. But there was another 
who died recently, whose career was any- 
thing but chivalrous. 

This strange being was the nephew of the 
unfortunate Queen Caroline, and of George 
IV., who became his guardian, and to whom 
he gave much trouble. He was driven from 
his duchy by the Revolution, and thence- 
forward making one of the band of the de- 
throned, set up in business after the Monte 
Christo fashion, being remarkable for dia- 
monds, uniforms, Eastern dressing-gowns, 
and wigs of the most resplendent brown. 
For about five-and-twenty years Europe was 
to be entertained with his singular and 
eccentric proceedings. Being rejected by 
his own duchy, and considered flighty, if 
not of unsound mind, the duke took 
possession of the ducal property in the 
state, which gave occasion to constant 
appeals for justice to the British Par- 
liament, the French Courts, and other 
tribunals, who all declined to interfere. In 
this country he seems to have incurred the 
dislike of. the press generally, and was 
often engaged in actions for libel, when he 
made long rambling speeches to the juries, 
enumerating his wrongs. It is curious that 
the most general topic of ridicule should 
have been his wearing a beard. 

Not many may have heard of the extra- 
ordinary bargain concluded between him 
and Louis Napoleon, then in Ham Prison, 
and his equally singular treaty concluded 
with our own Mr. Duncombe (“Tommy ”), 
sometime member for Finsbury. 

The strangest part of this history was the 
solemn treaty signed and sealed in Ham, 
by the “Prisoner” of that place, in which 
both parties solemnly swore on the Holy 
Gospels, that whichever first came to power 
should aid the other to recover his rights 
with arms and money. This arrangement 
was madein 1845, in presence of G. T. Smith, 
Mr. Duncombe’s secretary. These two per- 
sons, indeed, now entered on a most ex- 
traordinary réle, devoting themselves to the 
cause of this strange potentate, and in the 
year following secured a last will and testa- 
ment, solemnly drawn up, in which “all 
and everything” was left to the member 
for Finsbury, and thirty thousand pounds 
to the worthy G. T. Smith. To the former, 
by way of whetting his appetite, was given 











a detailed list of the jewels and bonds, 
amounting to close on a million sterling in 
value. In March, 1848, the gems, bonds, 
&c., were actually entrusted to G. T. Smith. 
His account reads like a page of Dumas. 
“On Saturday night I was occupied for 
five hours making a catalogue of the bonds, 
&c., now in my care. I have money to the 
amount of two hundred thousand pounds, 
and gems, &c., to the amount of ninety 
thousand pounds, and all was safe at m 
house this morning when I left, and I hope 
will be there when I return. Where the 
sixty thousand Louisiana are I know not— 
at least, I could not ask him too much, or 
he would have got frightened. I have only 
one saddle-bag, Number Four, and if your 
brother Henry will lend me his brougham 
to go in, I will show him all. Now, then, 
for your assistance. After he had decided 
what he would entrust me with, he started ; 
in fact, he told me that before then his fear 
had been of my house being destroyed by 
fire, and the paper-money thereby lost. _ I, 
fearing to lose the opportunity, said I had 
got (which I have) an iron chest ; but alas! 
mine is too small, and I am compelled to 
keep the saddle-bag in a cupboard—per- 
fectly safe, except against fire. I want your 
eames to move your iron chest, till I 
eliver up the treasure again. My reason 
for making this curious request is this: he 
might perchance come to my house to look 
and see that it was all safely deposited in 
iron. I fear, on looking at your iron box, 
that I shall not be able to get the saddle- 
bag in, but I may the money, &c., by packing 
close. One thing is a fact ; that I have in 
genuine good securities a tolerable good 
sum now in my house, and really if he 
would allow all the large loans (and which 
he does not for the present purpose think 
of changing) to be at my house it would be 
a grand thing for us at his death, and they 
would be just as safe as with him, for I 
would not touch one shilling until I felt 
I was entitled to it by his death. After 
all, he cannot be so suspicious as we fancy, 
else why should he trust me with so large 
asum? I left his house at one o’clock after 
midnight, and was compelled to walk to 
Oxford Street before I could get a cab, 
When in the cab my fancy ran upon the 
excitement I should feel if the bags with 
the treasure had been with me in a cab 
under different circumstances, viz., the 
starting to join you. I cannot but think 
it a good omen that some of it should be 
with us, and it must, I am sure, please you 
to think that his confidence has not in the 
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least diminished. Pray don’t forget to say 
whether I may use the iron box at my 
house ; there is nothing in it but the will, 
and where so fit a place as that which con- 
tains the documentary powers of disposing 
of the money, for the money ?” 

The duke’s proceedings in London were 
of the most singular kind. He lived at 
Brunswick House with an enormous estab- 
lishment of servants and horses, where he 
affected to consider himself a sovereign 
prince and above the law. Judgment 
having been obtained against him for 
some debt which he refused to pay, the 
sheriff's officer obtained admission by a 
stratagem. An immense iron chest con- 
taining the duke’s food being brought 
inside the gates with due precautions—for 
he affected to dread poisoning—the officers 
rushed in with it. The alarm was raised. 
The duke appeared with his pistols. Men 
and bloodhounds were set on the unfortu- 
nate officers, who were flung out with broken 
legs and other serious injuries. Yet he 
succeeded in obtaining one thousand pounds 
damages for violation of domicile. 

Prince Louis Napoleon had now come to 
be President, but found difficulties in carry- 
ing out his part of the treaty. He, indeed, 
put off its execution until he should have 
full power in the state, but he never did 
anything serious to restore his friend. 
Meantime the duke was entrusting another 
secretary, Baron D’Andlau, with bags of 
money, who was posting to Paris with 
forty thousand pounds, to be invested 
there; for this shifting of his property 
from state to state was a mania of 
the duke’s. He had also charge of large 
plaques of pure gold, into which form the 
duke had a fancy for converting his hoards. 

Meanwhile, the position of the legatees, 
“Tommy” Duncombe, and G. T. Smith— 
‘The Treasurer-General” as he is described 
—was becoming more and more precarious. 
His royal highness was flourishing ; and 
though he once fell sick and was attended 
by the latter, the potentate, suspicious .as 
he was, seems to have had perfect con- 
fidence in his English attendant. At one 
time he put twenty leeches on his head, 
and was about to put twenty more on. 
“Strange to say, he will not have a doctor, 
but trusts me—a very unpleasant respon- 
sibility.” Later he wrote to his friend 
more hopeful news. 

“T have taken an opinion with regard 
to D. B., and it is thought to be a breaking 
up of the constitution; they say, at his 
age, he runs great risk of a severe attack. 





Last night the conversation between H.R. H. 
and self was the subject of the will; and 
he said to me: ‘If anything happens to 
me during this illness, over and above 
what you have by the will, I give you fifty 
thousand Sardinians as a gift ; and as there 
are one hundred and fifty-six thousand in 
the packet, it would be well to send 
Mr. D—— over the same amount, and 
place the remaining fifty thousand in some 
secure place, to pay your joint law expenses 
which you would incur in insisting upon 
the whole of my Brunswick property being 
placed at your disposal.’ I then said 
(having a good opportunity): ‘Are you 
quite sure that the will is in perfect order 
to satisfy the French law?” He said: ‘I 
have always understood so.’” 

The contentions between these hopes and 
the sense of decent propriety is amusing 
enough. The situation was certainly a 
tantalising one, and would try the stoicism 
of a philosopher. The awkwardness, too, 
was that there could be no anticipating the 
inheritance, as all was precarious ; and any 
eagerness even as to current expenses 
might overset all. For the duke was 
sensitive even to these, and would haggle 
over details. 

“ Thus, on our return we arranged that 
my travelling accounts should be paid, as 
I was to quit the next day. Accordingly 
I made out my account, he deducting the 
carriage to Godstone, which he said he did 
not ask me to take, and then settled’ to 
the sous. He then hum’d and hah’d a 
good deal, and at last counted out ten 
sovereigns, which he handed over to me, 
saying, ‘This will pay for your white gloves ;’ 
and he said, ‘ Allow me to seize this oppor- 
tunity of telling you that I have long since 
felt that I have very inadequately remune- 
rated you for many things you have done 
for me.’ He then entered fully into the 
history of the visit to Ham; how many 
times he had seen you, &c. ; what you had 
done for him, and finished by saying, ‘ As 
a collateral remuneration, 1 have made 
my will in your favour jointly with 
Mr. Duncombe, and should I have the 
strength to see you before I die, I will, 
independent of that will, make you a 
present worthy of your acceptance.” 

In1851 he left England suddenly for Paris, 
choosing as an eccentric mode of convey- 
ance Mr. Green’s balloon, the Nassau, in 


which he ascended from Vauxhall. He | 
arrived in Paris with his enormous bag- | 


gage, some chests of which were reasonably 
detained at the custom-house, owing to the 
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suspicious circumstance of their containing 
uniforms, which caused great excitement. 
After the coup d’état our duke established 
himself in the Champs Elyseés, at Lola 
Montes’s Hotel, which he gradually trans- 
formed into a sort of Eastern palace, full 
of extraordinary caprices and devices, out 
of the Arabian Nights. But under the 
blaze of gold and decorations which adorned 
his bedroom, everything was of iron, to 
guard against assassination—floor, ceiling, 
and door—so that it was in fact an iron 
cage in which this unhappy sultan lay 
down to rest. The various portions were 
entrusted to different sets of workmen, so 


| that the whole combination was a secret. 


In the wall was contrived a recess, opened 
by a key which was always attached to his 


| person, where was hung by chains an 


enormous coffer, which a touch allowed to 
sink into a deep well that reached far 
below the very foundations of the hotel. 
Here were stored his bonds, jewels, and 


| golden tablets, some of which were cast in 
| the shape of chocolate slabs. 
| house was as gorgeous as money and ex- 


The whole 


travagance could make it. Forty horses 


| were in the stables, and as many servants 


waited on him. The visitor, after innu- 
merable precautions, was seated in a rich 
chair, which carried him aloft to the upper 
floors, which, in the days before “lifts” 
were familiar, was considered something 
out of the fairy tales. But the old idea 


| of- being poisoned clung to him, the very 


milk arriving from the country under locks 
and bolts. His regular dinner he partook of 


| not at home, but at the cafés and restaurants. 


At the theatres and on the boulevards 


| for many years the spectacle of this strange 
| duke became familiar. 


He was always 
carefully painted and bewigged for the 


| day; and the story ran that he had a room 


full of waxen images of his own face, tinted 
in different fashions, according to which he 
would colour his own. A “ Nubian slave” 
always attended him. One night, at a 
party given by Prince Jerome, the duke, 
impatient at not being able to get through 
the crowd of empire magnificoes who blocked 


| the way, called out fiercely to his black: 


“* Make a passage for me. Use your sword.” 

His grand passions were lawsuits and 
diamonds. He went to law with a washer- 
woman for a bill of seven francs. He went 
to law with his architects, upholsterers, 
gardeners. His rage for jewels was extra- 
ordinary, and when he appeared on some 
great gala, bearing all his treasures, he was a 


| sight to see. He wore two epaulets of large 





yellow diamonds, each worth forty thousand 
pounds, while his chest was encrusted with 
a dozen jewelled orders, from the Golden 
Fleece to the Lion and Sun. 

But in 1864 this satrap was to receive a 
severe blow. His daughter had married 
against his wishes the Count de Civry, and 
had moreover changed her religion. With 
a strange rancour he refused to forgive, see, 
or support her, and after many ineffectual 
advances she had to appeal to the French 
courts. When he saw that in spite of all 
his protests a French court was going 
to entertain a question which referred 
to Brunswick, he suddenly broke up his 
vast establishment, and taking all his 
bonds, and selling his French stock, left 
nothing to be seized, and retired to The 
Hague, where he lived two years. Then 
growing weary of this banishment he re- 
turned to Paris, and under the advice of 
counsel invoked the French laws, which 
after a series of appeals were in his favour. 
The duke therefore triumphed, and was once 
more established at his Elysian Fields hotel. 

But, alas! in the year 1861 a significant 
matter occurred which must have shaken 
Tommy Duncombe’s hopes, if he had not 
resigned them altogether, or grown in- 
different, for he was near his end, and 
was to die in that year. The secretary 
was sent for to Paris. 

“ His highness said: ‘This is a bad day, 
17th, and you have arrived twice lately on 
a 7.’ I replied: ‘I think, your royal 
highness, I was in the house before twelve 
o'clock last night. The valet said it was 
ten minutes past twelve. His royal high- 
ness then said: ‘My reason for sending 
for you is, that I thought you would not 
care to run about Paris with the large sum 
of money you have; and although I am 
not ready to settle accounts with you’ (he 
being in bed), ‘you can seal up the packet, 
or how you like, and we will settle by- 
and-by. I have been thinking a great 
deal about my testament lately, and I 
intend to change it, as to its legality, and 
you must get my testament back from 
Mr. Duncombe.’ I replied: ‘ Your royal 
highness, that requires an authority from 
your royal highness.’ He then said, 
speaking in the plural: ‘ You would have 
less difficulty with a French will than with 
an English one here in France.’ The 
conversation here ended, and I, havin, 
some important appointments, left his roya 
highness. I may safely say this is all that 
passed.” 

The next stage was a new testament. 
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This strange duke, it would seems, delighted 
with the favourable view taken of his case 
by the French tribunals, had determined 
to choose a Frenchman for his heir and 
selected the son of his old ally, the Emperor 
Napoleon ; to whom, by a fresh ‘‘ Act,” he 
bequeathed all his immense possessions. 
But by-and-by came the crash of 1870. 
The duke had to fly from Paris, and estab- 
lished himself at Geneva, leaving his 
magnificent hotel to the besieged and to 
the invaders. 

On the news of the general disasters he 
completely turned against his lately-named 
legatees, casting them andthe French nation 
off altogether. On March 5 he destroyed his 
will, and prepared another. ‘‘ We bequeath 
our fortune—that is to say, our castles, 
demesnes, forests, lands, mines, salt-works, 
hotels; houses, parks, libraries, gardens, 
quarries, diamonds, jewels, silver, pictures, 
horses, carriages, china, furniture, cash, 
bonds, stocks, notes, and especially that 
portion of our fortune of which we were 
stripped in 1830, with interest accruing, all 
to the Town of Geneva.” He desired 
further that his body should be laid ina 
magnificent mausoleum, in a prominent 
position, surmounted by an equestrian 
statue of himself, with those of his father 
and grandfather, “an imitation of the 
Scaliger tomb” at Verona. The cost to be 
defrayed out of his “millions.” The most 
famous artists were to be employed. Then 
were repeated the instructions of the 
first will: His body was to be petrified 
after the receipt attached; five doctors 
were to examine his body to see that he 
had not been poisoned. His funeral was 
to be conducted after the pattern of that of 
a sovereign prince. 

But amid all these dispositions there 
was another he did not accurately make 
account of. He himself was to be disposed 
of. On the evening of August 18, 1873, 
he was playing chess, and rose to go to 
his room, leaving the game as it stood. 
“Don’t rob me,” were his words—and his 
last words. He was found dead in his 
room. 

All his instructions were strictly fol- 
lowed, but the “ petrifaction” process failed. 
The society of ‘Funeral Pomps” from 
Paris undertook it, bringing all their mag- 
nificent cars, &c. Then the city began to 
lay out the inheritance. The costly tomb 
is finished; so is a magnificent opera- 
house, costing together about half-a-million. 
The town rather handsomely allotted an- 
nuities to some of the faithful attendants 





the duke had so selfishly passed over. To 
make the whole grotesque even to the 
end, the courts of Brunswick, now that 
the money is half spent, have decided that 
the will is void. 





JANE HEARN’S TRIAL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


“ LET it be as a dream that is past, and 
like a tale that is told—let it be as though 
it had never been.” 

Jane Hearn was going back into the old 
barren, arid life: the old life of ceaseless 
self-repression, of utter lack of sympathy, 
of cheerless days one following the other 
in an endless monotonous procession. 

She was like one who, footsore and 
weary, had been led to the gates of a 
paradise of peace and rest, a beautiful land 
“flowing with milk and honey,” and then 
dragged back into the sandy desert already 
traversed with sore pain and travail. 

She had learnt what were the possibilities 
of life, and then been set face to face with 
its black realities. 

Walter Hearn’s last “whim” had been 
most successfully carried out. He had had 
his fling, and now, as he pleasantly put it, 
he was coming home again to settle down 
into an exemplary domestic character. 

Jane knew full well what that meant. 
She knew the old routine off by heart— 
the utter disregard of everything and 
everybody save the whim of the hour; 
the utter indifference to his wife’s happi- 
ness that had characterised his conduct 
from the early days of their married 
life ; the cultivation of a kind of society 
utterly detestable to her; the spending of 
every possible farthing he could lay his 
hands upon, and, worst of all, the posing 
as a gentle-spirited victim to domestic 
worry—a great soul linked to a woman who 
neither understood nor appreciated him. 

She knew what had been the galling of the 
chain that bound her life, and now had she 
not also tasted of the sweetness of liberty, 
and peace, and love? And now the old 
struggle must begin again, and the story 
of Guy’s love, his tenderness, his ceaseless 
thought for her, all their happy companion- 
ship together, must be “‘as a dream that is 
past, and as a tale that is told.” There were 
no half measures in Jane’s creed. Believing 
herself free she had given herself up body, 
heart, and soul to the new life, the ex- 
quisite new life that had opened out before 
her. Her days, her nights, had been full 
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of thought and full of dreaming of Guy 
Challoner. She had searched her own 
mind to discover its fullest capabilities in 
the way of entering into those grand pur- 
suiis he loved. She did not want to try 
and turn herself into an aggressively learned 
woman ; she only wanted to attain to the 
power of being receptive and appreciative, 
to be at once ambitious for him and proud 
of him, and to be both these things with 
understanding. 

The old life of pain and struggle had 
once grown dim and misty ; it had seemed a 
thing unreal, as though it were the story of 
some other woman that Jane had once read 
with a mighty pity stirring at her heart. 

Now it was the new life, the new beautiful 
happy life that had opened like a flower- 
strewn vista before her, that must be set 
aside at the call of right and duty. 

In Jane’s eyes marriage.was a holy thing, 
not a mere contract to be broken at will. 
If a woman for the sake of, and in defence 
of, the purity of her own womanhood had 
to leave her husband, then henceforth she 
must face the world alone. As long as 
the man to whom she had vowed to 
consecrate her life lived, no matter what 
his sins against her, no other man could be 
more to her than a true and loyal friend. 

This was Jane’s creed—an old-fashioned 
one, no doubt, as the world goes now, but 
sweet and pure as the scent of those old- 
fashioned garden flowers that are going out 
of favour nowadays too. 

“T have done no wrong,” she said, lifting 
her sad, tired eyes to the old colonel’s face, 
and making him feel as if it would do him 
good to swear a good round oath at things 
in general and Walter Hearn and his whims 
in particular ; “‘and Guy has done no wrong. 
We did not know, either of us. When we 
did we kissed each other many times, and 
said Good-bye.” 

The quiet, hopeless resignation of Jane’s 
look and voice maddened the colonel. 
And yet there was nothing to be done— 
absolutely nothing. 

Mrs. Daubeney was so frightened by 
Jane’s stony calmness, dim eyes, and white 
weary face, that she hardly dared speak at 
all: which was perhaps a good thing, since 
there are times in life when even the 
gentlest words sear like hot irons, and 
such a time had come to Jane Hearn. 

She made all her own plans; packed all 
her own things; went about the house 
quietly seeing to this or that—more able 
to think of what ought to be done than 
either her guardian or his sorrowing wife. 





She had determined to go down to South- 
ampton and meet her husband. 

“T want to leave all the old life behind 
me,” she said, “You will not see me for 
ever so long. Walter will not care to come, 
I know—you remember he never did. He 
will write to you, I daresay, and I shall 
write. You must not mind if I have not 
much to say about myself. I do not think 
there will be much to say.” 

““Won’t you be very lonely in London, 
my dearie?” Mrs. Daubeney ventured to 
say, gently stroking Jane’s hand—the hand 
whereon the wedding-ring glistened, and 
where once a single amethyst, Guy’s gift, 
had shone with softest lustre. ‘“‘ London isa 
lonely place for anyone who has no friends.” 

*T shall not mind,” said Jane. “I think — 
I am a person who is better without friends 
—an unsympathetic sort of person, you 
know,” she added, with a smile the sight 
of which sent poor Mrs. Daubeney out of 
the room. 

The story of Guy’s love for Jane Hearn, © 
and hers for him—the story of those madly 
happy months by the western sea—was to 
be buried deep down beneath the earth of 
forgetfulness. Few people knew anything 
about it, and Jane was going away from all 
her late surroundings into a life and an 
atmosphere far removed from any of them. 

She could nerve herself to kiss the dear 
dead face of her lost hope and calmly draw 
the covering shroud above it ; but she could 
not bear to let others look upon it laid so 
low. It was lost, dead to her for ever, but 
sacred beyond all words—hers it was and 
Guy’s. No one else had part or lot in it. 

The colonel and his wife felt that it was 
best that Walter Hearn should never know 
of this one episode in Jane’s life. Why 
should he, indeed? He had no right to 
such knowledge. He had acted a lie; he 
had: been utterly unfaithful to the woman 
he had vowed to love and cherish. 

In his heart the colonel girded terribly 
against this determination of Jane’s—this 
going back to a miserable life, but he knew 
it was no use to protest. You cannot bring 
the’ law to bear upon a man because he 
blots out all the brightness from a woman’s 
life and starves her heart. He may care 
not one jot or tittle though she weep herself 
blind, and yet the world sees no flaw in his 
conduct. He may see her sick and suffering, 
and show her less sympathy than he would 
give to a lame hunter in his stables or a | 
sick hound in his kennels, and the world 
will only call the woman “exacting.” The 
colonel knew that these things were so, and 
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felt his own helplessness to stand between 
Jane and coming trouble. 

About a week before the date of Walter 
Hearn’s expected arrival in England, the 
ship to which Guy Challoner was now 
attached sailed on that scientific quest 
which was absorbing the interest of nations. 
The colonel saw the notice of this and 
secreted the paper that contained it; but 
he subsequently wore such a guilty air that 
Jane suspected the truth. 

“Do not keep anything from me,” she 
said, coming up behind him and laying 
her arm about his neck; “it is no real 
kindness ; tell me—is Guy gone ?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear; he sailed yester- 
day,” stammered the troubled man. At the 
time Jane said nothing ; she only shivered 
and crept up to the fire, leaning closely over 
it and holding out her hands to the blaze. 
Afterwards, Mrs. Daubeney, going softly to 
her room, opened the door stealthily to 
see Jane kneeling by the bed with her 
arms thrown up across the coverlet. No 
sobs shook the slight frame thus prostrate 
at the feet of God; better, indeed, if it 
had been so; better if tears had come as 
some relief to the bitter aching of the 
poor tortured heart. 

A few days later Jane Hearn left that 
pleasant home beside the sea. No more 
should she watch the changing shadows 
come and go upon the bosom of the 
waters; no more should she watch the 
little boats with red sails set hie seawards 
bending to the wind; no more wander 
along the rocky shore or under the tall 
spires of the pinewood—that fateful wood 
where she had seen her lover lying prone 
upon the dark earth, his face hidden on 
his outstretched arms—the arms that 
might never more enfold her ! 

Jane was gone, and the house she had left 
seemed to the old colonel and his wife 
like a cage from which a sweet-voiced bird 
had flown, leaving it empty and desolate. 


The winter was past, the spring was 
coming. The buds began to swell upon 
the branches of the trees in the London 
parks. Last year’s leaves, lying brown and 
withered on the ground, were swept up 
into heaps, so that the young grass-shoots 
had a chance to peep up and try what 
they could do to make the waking world 
fair with a soft green carpet. But though 
these first signs of coming verdure were 
plentiful enough, it was what is called a 
‘late spring ;” and furious gales presently 
swept the sea and scoured the land, bending 





down the trees and doing their best to shake 
the tiny buds off and scare the birds from 
their wooing. A shadow, too, a ghastly 
shadow of great dread, was over the land. 

The ship that had sailed upon that 
momentous quest was missing. In vain 
was search made upon the broad wide sea 
for any traces of what had been so fair and 
brave a thing; eager watching, agonised 
listening for gleam of hope or sound of 
tidings, were alike in vain. Day by day 
were to be seen in the papers paragraphs 
headed, ‘“‘The Missing Ship ;” day by day 
hope pined and died; day by day the © 
shadow on the land and in men’s hearts 
deepened and grew. 

One woman read those cheerless daily 
records dry-eyed. She went about her daily 
duties; she was gentle, uncomplaining, 
ready of eye and hand as ever; but Jane 
Hearn’s heart was breaking within her— 
for that missing ship was Guy Challoner’s. 

She could not realise the idea of death 
coming in such swift and terrible form to 
him who seemed so strong, so brave, so 
full of all manly endurance. 

Through all the trouble of the old life 
begun again; through this second cruel 
experience of neglect and selfish indiffer- 
ence ; through strivings after better things 
—efforts, such as only a woman brave and 
true could be capable of, to draw her hus- 
band nearer to her, to win him closer to 
her side ; the thought of Guy and of that 
short story of their loves and hopes in the 
summer that was gone had cheered and 
strengthened her. 

The more worthy she could be, the more 
she could conquer herself, the higher the 
standard to which she could live, the 
more would she feel as if, in spite of all 
outward severance, in spite of all width of 
separation here.on earth from the man 
she loved and revered, yet should she and 
Guy in heart and soul stand side by side, 
as those who strive together to ‘endure 
unto the end,” living life patiently and 
bravely as Heaven had ordered it for them. 

She had striven after this ideal, and to 
a certain extent she had not failed, for 
Walter Hearn admitted that his wife was 
“improved,” and joked about that whim 
of his as a thing that had had good results 
and taught Jane many lessons of common 
sense. She was not always fretting herself 
over things nowadays, he said, but had 
learnt to take things quietly. Also she 
cared little for outward show, and spending 
little on herself left all the more for him, 
which was an added source of satisfaction 
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to him, though he had the grace to refrain 
from saying so openly. At all times the 
sources of Walter Hearn’s income had 
been wrapped in mystery. The supply 
fluctuated too, like the waters of the 
Nile; now overflowing his coffers as the 
river its banks; again, showing nothing 
Since 
those years spent in America this inter- 


| mittent character had become more marked. 


Jane’s income he kindly forestalled as a 
rule, and when he did leave her any residue 
of it took great credit to himself for so 
doing and made expansive reference to 
men who were “close in money matters 
to their wives.” People (women mostly) 
said what a pity it was that Walter Hearn’s 
wife dressed so shabbily (which was not 
true, for though simply, Jane was always 
daintily and neatly dressed). They also 
said it was no wonder he left her at home 
so much and preferred to be seen with 
more “stylish” women. The truth was 
that when he was going out anywhere, 
Jane’s husband would say to her: “You 
can come with me if you like, but it will 
cost twice as much as my going alone,” and 
there was an end of the matter. 

Well, things had gone on in this sort of 
way, sometimes better, sometimes worse, 
always cheerless for the patient wife, and 
Jane thought she was getting used to it ; 
getting less sensitive than of yore, pleasing 
her husband better, in that his indifference 
did not make her suffer and annoy him by 
evidence of the same, as it used to do. 

Jane thought these things and was 
thankful for them, not knowing that the 
real truth lay in the fact that her physical 
powers were failing under a long-continued 
strain, and that she did not feel things as 
acutely as she once had done simply because 
the tired heart began to beat more feebly 
than of yore. What she mistook for patient 
resignation was in truth but a bodily lassi- 
tude that, if there had been any loving eye 
to watch her, would have told a sorry tale. 
And then, upon these worn-out nerves of 
hers came the ordeal of the waiting and 
watching for news of that missing ship. 

While life lasts hope never quite dies. 
She had thought that in a time to come— 
a time still very far away, but somehow 
and somewhere—when they were very old, 
she and Guy might meet again, might be 
friends and companions, might perhaps 
speak together of the dear old times. 

But now, as a two-edged sword, the 
thought that she might never see Guy 
again pierced her heart. When a vessel 





is reported “missing,” hope ever dies a 
lingering death. There always seems to 
be a chance, and the mind clings to that 
chance as a drowning man to a rope. 

It was so in this case; the slow agony 
went on day after day, week after week. 
Once, as Jane was searching for the expected 
paragraph, a strange and wonderful sensa- 
tion came over her, the letters danced and 
wavered a moment before her eyes, and 
then—yes, she was away on the shore near 
the dear old home, she carried a long tangle 
of sea-weed in her hand, and Guy was be- 
side her. She heard the low murmur of the 
sea, felt the warmth of the sunshine, and 
the close clasp of her lover’s hand on hers. 

But just as Guy turned and looked upon 
her, just as she met the exquisite sudden 
sweetness of the smile that she had loved, 
the vision faded and she awoke to reality 
—a strange and commonplace reality too— 
for she was lying on her bedroom floor 
underneath the window with the paper 
crumpled in her hand. “I must have 
fainted,” she said to herself, rising with 
some difficulty, and making her way to the 
bed. How weak she felt, lying there; and 
surely the rushing sound of the sea beating 
upon the shore was still in her ears ! 

Walter Hearn was going out for the day 
with some friends of his, a lady and her 
husband, people whom Jane disliked and 
thoroughly distrusted. He came noisily 
up the stairs with his great-coat on, flung 
the bedroom door open widely, and then 
stood still, staring with no particular 
sympathy, but a good deal of annoyance, at 
the prone figure on the bed. 

“Why, Jane, here you are, are you? 
I’ve been hunting you all over the place.” 

Then, as he noticed the pale face and 
shadow-darkened eyes on the pillow: 
“What the devil’s the matter with you? 
Belle Craven and her husband are here, 
and it looks deucedly uncivil, you know, 
for you not to show.” 

Jane dragged herself wearily from the 
bed ; the room swam before her eyes, the 
rushing sound was still in her ears, but 
somehow, she hardly knew how, she got 
downstairs, and greeted the loud-voiced, 
over-dressed woman who was called “Belle,” 
and the man, with dyed hair and lacquered 
moustache, who had the good luck to be 
her husband. 

It was Mrs. Craven’s habit to say that 
she and her husband ‘understood one 
another thoroughly,” which was certainly 
true; since perhaps two more perfectly 
unscrupulous people never lived, and 
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each played into the hands of the other 
perfectly. Walter Hearn was a vain fool, 
and Mrs. Craven fooled him to his heart’s 
content—and her own. She treated him 
as a man thrown away—absolutely thrown 
away in marriage; managed to insinuate 
that his wife was a “dowdy,” an ailing, 
spiritless creature, and the like; and 
he was cur enough to let her say these 
things—or rather hint them—unrebuked. 
While the fair Belle duped the man, her 
husband won his money at écarté : a double 
game which this precious pair played 
steadily, with a constant change of victims, 
much to their own advantage. 

Laughing, talking, and making more 
noise than was at all well-bred, the trio at 
last set out upon their day’s pleasuring, 
and Jane was left in peace. 

Then she laid her down once more 
—trest, silence, time to think, those were 
the things she craved for. The rest was 
coming; the silence was near. The 
day was unusually fine and warm for 
so early in the year. It seemed as if the 
wind had worn itself out with its own 
violence, and the storm and gales of the last 
week changed to quiet, while fitful gleams 
of sunshine brightened a sky flecked with 
fleecy clouds white as driven snow. 

Jane was sleeping with a smile upon her 
lips.. Three hours later, when the housemaid 
stole upstairs to see if she could get her 
mistress to take a cup of tea, she was 
sleeping still more soundly. 


Softly the shadows lay upon the bosom of 
the sea; birds were singing their sweet 
+ farewell to the day that was done; the 
room where Colonel Daubeney and _ his 
wife sat by a cheery pine-knot fire began 
to grow dark, save for the flicker of the 
resinous flames. The old people loved 
the gloaming, and always put off ringing 
for the lamp as long as they could. Many 
a time and oft did they hold long converse 
at such times about their dear child Jane, 
she who had gone out of their lives and 
left a silence such as may be felt when a 
strain of music, passing sweet, dies into 
silence. This evening their hearts seemed 
more than ever full of her. The colonel had 
just said he would give anything he had in 
the world to hear her singing once again 
about the house as she used to do, when, 
all at once, he grasped his wife’s hand, and 
the two listened intently with straining ears. 

What was that low far-off sound? Was it 
the sound of a voice loved and lost? They 
could catch no words, listen as they might, 





but the old familiar melody of a song both 
had loved came plainly enough through the 
stillness, and then, between the parted 
curtains of the portiére opposite, they saw 
Jane herself moving slowly towards them. 
Upon her face was a tender shadowy 
smile; her eyes shone with a soft and 
lambent light; her hands, white as lily- 
blossoms, fell in front of her, clasped the 
one in the other. 

“Jane, Jane!” cried the colonel, and 
would have risen from his place but that 
his wife held him back ; ‘Let me go,” he said 
hoarsely, putting her aside, but by the time 
hereached the other side of the room nothing 
was there save the growing shadows. 

“Wife,” he said, coming back pale and 
shaking, “‘ we have both been dreaming.” 

Mrs. Daubeney only wept silently in 
answer. Her heart was full—full of dire 
and dread forebodings which she shrank 
from putting into words. 


The next day strange news came to that 


quiet home. 

Walter Hearn’s wife had been found 
lying dead upon her bed ; she had died in 
sleep, the smile still lingering about her 
lips, her cheek pillowed on her hand. 

Jane Hearn’s Trial was over. Her tired 
spirit, weary from the battle of life, from the 
struggle to hold the right, no matter at 
what cost, had drifted out into the “ dream 
to come.” 

Not alone, for no tidings ever reached 
England of the missing ship in which Guy 
Challoner had sailed away from his dear 
love. That story is one that will never 
be told “until the sea gives up its dead.” 





WITH THE SHIPMEN AT ROUEN. 
“ LE petit colis!” In the deep bass of 
the man in shirt-sleeves at the door of his 
café, shading carefully with his hand the 
flame of a guttering candle. “Le p'tit 
colis ?” queries sharply the conductor from 
the roof of the little omnibus, where he is 
bumping the big boxes about with painful 
effects on the ears of his inside passengers. 
“Qui, le petit colis,” rejoins the bass, 
briskly, almost defiantly. “Ah! le petit 
colis,” replies the alto, this time with appre- 
ciation and assurance, and the two join 
in a joyous duel: ‘“ Bon, bon, entendu.” 
When you have risen at five on a 
winter’s morning, and breakfasted on a 
“café au rhum,” everything becomes vocal, 
all goes at a pleasant gallop in the head. 
Even the monotonous rattle and jingle of 
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the omnibus shapes itself into song; the 
jog-trot of the horses, and the crackling 
whip of the driver. Darkness is all about ; 
a refracted ray of light from the one lamp 
glances on the cheek of the man opposite ; 
outside in a bright circle appear the horses’ 
tails and quarters jogging up and down. 
Once off the stones of the little town the 
omnibus rolls softly along in the profound 
stillness of the country. Hours seem to 
pass, and we to be still rolling along in 
silence. The effect of the café au rhum 
wears off. As a feeble light shows in the 
sky, things about assume a certain chilly 
dismal consistency. Presently we stop still 
in the middle of the country with sentinel 
poplars on either side. The conductor gets 
down and stamps about the road and flaps his 
arms. Presently he comes to speak to the 
interior. ‘“ Here is the patron who arrives !” 

This may be equivalent to Christmas is 
coming, for the halt is still protracted while 
daylight begins to break upon us. At last 
a sonorous objurgation is heard from the 
gloom, and one of the smallest omnibuses 
ever seen comes up at the crawl, ac- 
companied by a perfect giant of a man—the 
patron, no doubt. Small as the‘omnibus is, it 
contains a goodly number of passengers, and 
more boxes to be bumped about in painful 
closeness to our ears. Two or three women 
press in, armed with fire-boxes primed with 
glowing charcoal ; an old pilot, with his 
canvas bag, fur cap, and pea-jacket. We are 
somewhere near the river, although nothing 
can be seen of it. The women. have just 
crossed the ferry, and they are talking of a 
ship that ran aground during the night. 
The old pilot looks at the women gravely 
under his shaggy eyebrows, but says 
nothing, although he ought to know 
something about the matter. Perhaps 
he was the pilot who ran the ship 
aground. All this time the enormous 
patron, who has a voice to match his 
bulk, is roaring out directions to our 
conductor, who has now subsided to second 
rank. A suggestion from this last as to 
the disposal of the baggage, in which “le 
petit colis” plays a part, is roared away to 
the winds. The big man mounts the box, 
the superseded conductor hangs on some- 
where, and we are off again. 

The landscape, cold and wan, is now 
faintly visible; a reach of the river here 
and there, marshy flats dotted with 
willows and poplars, and rolling downs 
beyond. But there is nothing of a sea-going 
character ; there are no suggestions of sailors 
except the shaggy pilot, unless indirectly, as 





the acrid fumes of the charcoalin the women’s 
chauffrettes may suggest roasted chestnuts, 
sailors’ wives, Tiger, Aleppo. But then 
Aleppo itself is not particularly maritime 
in these days, and the master of the Tiger 
might have to avail himself of the omnibus 
to reach his port of destination. Incoherent 
thoughts and overwhelming sleepiness 
follow as the Nemesis of too early a café au 
rhum. The spectre of a pursuing omnibus 
exactly the double of ours, pursuing, but 
never overtaking, may prove to be merely 
the phantom of a disturbed brain. 

But here our small omnibus begins to 
crackle in an ear-splitting way ; we are on 
the stones of a little riverain town and 
daylight falls upon us. Here is the tall 
signal mast displaying its canvas balloons 
over our heads, the steam bac plying across 
the river, and, as we draw up at the Hotel 
des Postes, a polyglot babble of voices, in 
which English decidedly prevails. The 
pursuing omnibus proves to be a part of 
the same enterprise as ours, and our joint 
contents are to be crammed into the big 
diligence yonder, which already seems well 
lined with passengers. But it really is a 
big diligence this time, and our enormous 
patron looks no longer out of place, but 
now quite in harmony with surrounding 
conditions. And it takes a big voice to 
dominate the hurly-burly about us. We 
are suddenly in presence of the shipmen, 
exuberant and frolicsome after a lon 
voyage. The big diligence is stormed me 
carried by assault. They are very oblig- 
ing, these seamen, and don’t mind where 
they sit, on the roof or on the steps, any- 
where, but sornewhere they will sit, patron 
or no patron, for they are bound to get to 
“Rewang” anyhow. Well, here we are on 
the banquette, sandwiched between a cosy 
looking abbé, with a discreet double-chin 
and a rosy cheek like a girl’s, and a self- 
assertive young man in a variegated ulster : 
a Gallicised Yorkshireman, who has some- 
thing to do with shipping, and acts as 
fugleman to the party. Before us, squeezed 
in on the driver’s perch, is a real sea-captain 
from the elegant-looking ‘Canadian barque 
at anchor there in the river; she is waiting 
for the next tide to reach her port at 
Rouen. He is something of a swell this 
sea - captain, scupulously' shore - going in 
attire, with even something of the noble 
sportsman’s air about him. The rest of 
the shipmen are clustered'among the boxes 
and trunks on the roof—the hupper deck, 
as they callit. Beneath hatches we have a 
full cargo of people of the: country, a young 
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priest, two or three blue-bloused peasants 
with hard nubbly faces, an old crone in 
a white cap, a pretty face under a capeline, 
and our bourgeoise friends from la bas. 

Just beyond the town we come upon a 
pleasant nook, the river full and placid, 
tall ships at anchor, their rigging mingling 
with the tracery of the leafless trees, others 
moored to the bank, great white cliffs 
dominating the scene. Men are picking 
and hacking at the face of the cliffs, 
bringing away great even blocks of the 
chalk, hard and compact, that are straight- 
way broken up and wheeled on board ship 
for ballast. No ballast for us, however, but 
instead more deck cargo in the shape of a 
Nova Scotian captain, a solemn man whose 
tall peaked felt hat and pointed beard give 
an appearance of marvellous length to a 
pallid face quite long enough on its own 
account. With him his owner, a fiery- 
faced little man with a game leg, who 
might once upon a time have been a ship- 
wright ; the purser, too, whose name is 
Joe. The upper deck is of indefinite 
capacity, and Nova Scotia is successfully 
stowed away. Off we go with a slight 
grinding, scraping sensation which calls 
forth the remark from aloft that “she 
might be a touching bottom.” 

Too soon we leave the river side, here at 
its best with all its suggestions of fruitful 
luxuriousness, its promises for the spring, 
when the apple-blossoms and _ cherry- 
blossoms shall make a glowing parterre of 
the whole valley ; with its massive cliffs 
honeycombed by the caves of the troglo- 
dytes, and breaking up into strange fantastic 
forms with simulations of ancient castles 
and time-worn battlements. Here, too, 
is the seat of Gargantua, cushioned with 
a massive broad-backed down. But we 
turn away to cut off a great serpentine 
bend of the river, and shall see it no more 
till we come in sight also of the city of our 
hopes. The warmth of this favoured 
valley unlooses our tongues. The abbé 
| indeed is buried in a copy of the Religious 
} Week, but the Yorkshireman emerges 
from his muffler, and begins to talk to his 
friend the cap’n. He is telling him how 
“he had visited “ Rewang ” only last Sunday. 

“Did you ride a-horseback?” asks the 
captain. ‘‘No, we had a trap, me and my 
missus.” Further on the captain regrets 
that he had not come a-horseback. One 
| could picture the stiff sea-captain on a bony 
hired horse, pounding along the smooth 
highly-metalled “route Nationale,” the river 
on one hand, the white cliffs on the other. 





The day fails to brighten up, and the 
hill-side looks wild and desolate: the dark 
vivid green of the pine forest, ashen-grey 
of the broken ground, dull brown of decayed 
heath and bracken, with a backing of cold 
grey windy sky. A place for bandits. “Ma 
foi, you are right,” says the burly patron, 
turning round with approval. “It was here 
I was stopped in the winter of 1870.” “ By 
bandits?” “Mais oui—they were Prussians.” 

It is a toilsome drag over the back-bone 
of the hill. Nova Scotia has started to walk 
to the top. We see them liquoring up ata 
half-way café—captain, owner, and purser— 
leave them behind, indeed, with some mis- 
givings as to their ever rejoining the 
convoy. When the captain has got his 
owner on board, and both are for liquoring 
up, with the purser agreeable, what gua- 
rantee is there for a speedy finish to the 
gala? But it turns out there is a very short 
cut, and when we reach the top we overtake 
the owner merrily stumping along with his 
ee leg, breathless but smiling, while the 
ong-faced captain and Joe have scarcely 
turned a hair. 

In the hamlet that crowns the hill there 
are certain small indications of the neigh- 
bourhood of a large city: an effort in 
the way of decoration ; saloons admirably 
adopted for nuptial and other feasts ; more 
billiards than the resident population could 
possibly support; an over supply of chairs, 
tables, and benches; with suggestions, that 
give an extra twinge of chilliness to the 
wintry air, of arbours and leafy bowers. 

Just a turn of the road and we seem to 
come upon a new world. A sea of mist is 
before us, boundless, unfathomable, while we 
are perched upon its rocky shore. One 
thinks of the legend of the city swallowed 
up bodily in the deep sea, for out of this 
cauldron of vapour come the jingle of 
church bells and the faint hum of the 
human hive. There are cries, too, from the 
river far below, or a steam-whistle booms 
sonorously through the fog. Rouen is 
below—that ancient famous city. 

Some of the crew of the upper deck were 
a good deal exercised in mind when we 
reached the foot of the hill, and were stopped 
at the gate of the octroi. Old women 
trotted through, stopping for an instant 
while the blue-coated douanier peered sus- 
piciously into their baskets, without exciting 
much remark. But when a young woman, 
with two or three pats of butter, and a pot 
of cream, was overhauled and made to pay 
blackmail, when they poked straws into 
her cream, and turned her pats of butter 
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upside down, there were signs of indig- 
nation from above. The proceedings of a 
dusty man in blue who prodded the hay- 
carts with a long iron spit in search of con- 
traband also excited a good dealof attention. 
“What are they looking for, Silas?” queries 
anasal voice. “Deserters, I expect.” “Say, 
Silas,” rejoins the nasal voice, whose owner 
seems to have been touched by the inhos- 
pitable reception accorded to such a de- 
serving class of people; “ there’s a lot of 
tyranny in this blessed country !” 

Rouen is ancient enough, no doubt, but 
she does not strike a stranger in that way 
at first sight. New shops, new streets, 
new tramways, with ridiculous little hobby- 
horse engines blowing penny trumpets by 
way of a whistle, and wagging their funnels 
playfully as they turn the corners, rumbling 
behind blue and white two-storeyed cars, a 
crowd of passengers on the first floor. It 
is a pleasant scene, too, on the quay, as a 
gleam of sunshine gilds the ships, the 
tangled web of rigging, the frosted yards. 
Here and there a cloud of steam curdles in 
the chill air, taking a hundred hues, from 
royal purple tothe palest blue. There are 
islands, too—floating islands, they seem— 
masted with tall poplars, with big steamers 
lying alongside, all indistinct in the haze, 
so that it is hard to say whether the ships 
are moored to the island or the island to 
the ships. About everything is an uncertain 
misty glamour. 

But what has become of our shipmen; 
they have given us the slip, and where 
shall we find them again? In this modern 
Rouen there is no waterside region properly 
so-called. Here are the quays with their 
custom-house, with their ship-brokers’ 
offices, with their rows of casks and piles 
of merchandise, with their steam cranes, 
their tiers of shipping. But, after all, the 
stream of passers-by, the knots of loungers, 
are only faintly tinged with the nautical 
element. Here are fine cafés, restaurants 
redolent of savoury smells and with brisk 
Parisian waiters ; but no signs of a sailor’s 
haunt, no little cribs where they take in The 
Shipping Gazette and The Cardiff Intelli- 
genes no Wapping, and no Ratcliffe 

ighway. Imagine a seaman reading 
Figaro, or making himself at home on those 
divans of figured satin ! 

“ Say, say, cap’n”—it was a tall blue-eyed 
Scandinavian who spoke, with a fur cap like 
a turban on his head, with a long shape- 
less coat that came down to his heels; a 
Scandinavian by blood, though he probably 
hailed from Sandy Hook or that neighbour- 





hood—“ Say, d’ye feel like a drink just 
now?” “Well a’ might,” cautiously ad- 
mitted his interlocutor, a pawky north- 
country steam captain trading Newcastle 
way probably. “Come along then, sonny.” 
The two dived down a little street off the 
quay; they disappeared through a glass 
door. Above was the inscription: “ Phibbs’s 
Granville Hotel.” 

Outside reigns the jabber and clatter of 
a French town; and, changed in all else, 
Rouen still retains its character for noise. 
With the closing of the door all that is 
shut out : all the snatches of chansons, the 
ear-piercing street-cries, all the jangling of 
bells and jingling of grelots, all the resonant 
gabble of the streets. Within is profound 
silence, although the room already contains 
some half-dozen occupants. An ancient 
mariner sits in one corner by the fire, with 
a long clay pipe in his mouth—a real open 
fire ; although, with a little inconsistency, 
where the chimney ought to be, with 
the pier-glass and the jars full of spills 
with the big snuff-box in the centre, is 
the zinc-lined counter of the bar. Tho- 
roughly British in its equipments this last, 
redolent of old Irish and mellow Scotch, 
with Old Tom as the rose of the bouquet, 
and the polished handles suggestive of 
Foker and Company’s entire. That fire 
either consumes its own smoke or hides it 
away in the cellar. The silence that strikes 
one in entering does not last long. It was 
due to the entrance of strangers—not to be 
strangers long, however, for the Newcastle 
captain sinks into a chair by the fire as 
if he felt himself at home, while the tall 
Yankee wanders restlessly about, hanging 
on sometimes to the corner of a table, 
sometimes to the back of a chair. ‘‘Aint we 
got a seat big enough for you, cap’n ?” asks 
the ancient mariner, who seems to be some- 
how the president of the assembly, and as 
such to object to anything that mars the 
solemn stillness of the scene. Well, no; 
the giant concluded he’d hang about a 
bit. Presently comes in another American 
captain, also in a fur cap and long coat, and 
the two compatriots take hold by the collar 
and dance about, setting each other down .| 
in chairs, and jumping up again, in a lively 
irrepressible way. “Gentlemen,” cried the 
ancient mariner, turning to the rest, “I 
object to Americanising our institutions.” [| 
The Newcastle man smiles as he sips his | 
ale, provided at his own demand, for the 
American seems to have forgotten why he 
came to Phibbs’s. 

“Say, Ellen, bring a cheese and pickles,” 
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cries the young Yankee at last; and Ellen 
opens her round dark eyes in wonder at 
the order. Certainly the young man has a 
curious notion of a drink—or is he sailing, 
perhaps, on temperance principles? The 
Yankees are not to have it all their own 
way, however, for presently our stiff Cana- 
dian comes in for a glass of bitters, and 
soon after the long-faced NovaScotian, owner, 
purser, and all. And these last have more 
orthodox notions on the subject of drinks. 
Little Phibbs, in, whom age has only 
dimmed an innate vivacity, knows them 
all, it seems, their ships and ports. If he 
mixes them up a little at times it is ex- 
cusable, and nobody minds it. But there 
are certain favourites, about whom there is 
no mistake whatever. Brown, for instance, 
just in from New Orleans, in his pea-jacket, 
and with the flush of that last stiff nor’-wester 
still on his bronzed face. Brown is like 
the son of the household, and if he greets 
Ellen with a hearty kiss as she goes by, 
nobody thinks the worse of him, and 
assuredly Ellen does not. The news of 
Brown’s arrival flies through the house, 
and presently Charlotte pops in her heaad— 
the rest of her not presentable yet—to nod a 
greeting to the captain, her ringlets a little 
disordered, and her face flushed as if she 
had herself been watching the last throes 
of the dinner. For dinner is ready, if you 
please, and you are requested not to keep 
it waiting. The tall Yankee does not look 
as if he could keep still long enough to get 
through a dinner, and flits away to some- 
where else. The Newcastle captain is 
doubtful as to dinner. ‘ Would ye be 
having a bit of roast. veal now, Mr. Phibbs ?” 
“‘ There’s a nice bit of roast beef, I think,” 
says Phibbs, smacking his lips; “and 
greens—yes, I should say greens; and I 
wouldn’t wonder if there wasn’t a bit of 
horse-radish in the sauce ; and a pudding— 
Charlotte is pretty sure to have made a 
pudding. But roast veal—no, I fancy 
were to have roast veal to-morrow.” 
“Well, I'll be coming in to-morrow, per- 
haps, then,” says Newcastle cannily. Oh, 
Phibbs, Phibbs, why didn’t we know of 
this before? Why did we waste the 
splendid appetite of this morning upon a 
fribbling table @’héte breakfast? It is too 
late now to repine, but when the gallant 
sea-captains file out to their dinner they 
leave behind them a feeling of vacancy 
and regret. Ellen, too, is distraite. _ Her 
thoughts are not with us. Perhaps they 
are with the gallant Brown, or somebody 
far away. And the room is deserted 


change all that. Certainly, at Rouen just 





except for two stout Frenchmen, amateurs 
in whisky and students of manners. These, 
too, feel that the interest of Phibbs’s is 
exhausted. “Filons!” cries the thinner of 
the two. Yes, we will file. 

After all, the air of the riverside is 
sweeter and purer than Phibbs’s, and the 
fresh tarry whiff better than the mingled 
odour of spirits, tobacco, and waterproofing 
that hangs about the haunts of the ship- 
men. There is nothing like the energetic 
movement of a busy English port, but a 
pleasant liveliness, as ships move about and 
boats ply from side to side. But a few 
years ago, and the port of Rouen was an 
insignificant affair. A few brigs from 
the Mediterranean, with oily padrones 
and swart Italian sailors, or a tawny 
Spaniard with fruits, with some English 
colliers, and small trading steamers, made 
up the trade of the port. Now the aspect 
of things is changed. The quays are en- 
cumbered with tiers of vessels; stately 
ships that have battled with Atlantic gales 
come up with every tide. Something of 
this is due to the bad harvest of last year 
in France and elsewhere, which has brought 
about such an enormous importation of 
grain from over the Atlantic. The Ameri- 
cans have rediscovered Rouen, which is 
found to be a convenient depdt for grain— 
far on the way to Paris, and at the head of 
the river and canal navigation of all France. 
A barge loaded from a ship at Rouen may 
find its way even as far as the Rhone, and 
discharge her cargo at Marseilles. Not 
half enough, indeed, has been made of the 
waterways of France; but she is going to 


now, English-speaking shipmen have it 
hollow, even scoring on the other side the 
Scandinavians from the Baltic, bluff fair- 
haired Jonsons and Tomsons, more English- 
looking than the English. 

The Scandinavians from the Baltic have 
never quite forgotten the way up the 
Seine ; no, not from the days when they 
first pushed boldly up on the fierce tide, 
burning and destroying. One can picture 
the quaint cramped little town, girded by 
half-ruined walls of Roman masonry, the 
stream lapping up to its water-gate ; a little 
town rising from among islets and swamps, 
with their firm background of hills. A 
terribly decayed little town, with half the 
shops to let; the temples in ruins, and 
nothing showing sign of life, unless here 
and there a grim convent, or quaint roman- 
esque little church, with their circling pro- 
cessions and hum of barbaric chants, or the 
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prison, perhaps, with white faces of starv- 
ing debtors gleaming through its grated 
loopholes. And here, anchored by the 
mole, are the long venomous-looking ships 
of the Northmen, and a fair-haired, long- 
legged pirate—he wore a fur cap, probably, 
and a long shapeless coat, like yonder tall 
skipper, and was just such another homely, 
irascible, simple-minded, merciless shipman 
—listening with a slightly puzzled air, to the 
bishop’s Latin oration. Latin it may be, but 
the purportis plain enough: “Spare our lives, 
become our lord.” And thus the long-legged 
pirate, a cotter-farmer, perhaps, in his own 
country, rides a-horseback on the shoulders 
of a shattered civilisation. 

But all the better for Rouen ; for a change 
comes over the scene, such a change as you 
can fancy in a little doddering, shabby- 
genteel country town, taken in hand by 
a sturdy north-country’ navvy who has 
made a fortune. River embanked, marshes 
drained, ships coming up with every tide, 
pirate nests cleared out, nobody allowed 
to plunder but the duke. Something in 
all this to set off against desolated plains, 
and a fruitful, peopled country turned into 
hunting-grounds. 

And then in the march of a century or 
two we find Rouen and London, twin 
capitals of the Anglo-Norman state, in 
constant sea communication with complete 
free trade between the two. It was no 
fault of the Rouennais that the connection 
was severed, and that in after time, as 
Frenchmen, these Normans came to hate the 
English bitterly ; it was not the result of 
national jealousy, but of hard blows con- 
stantly exchanged and mutual injuries. 
For, even when the two kingdoms were at 
peace, the shipmen of the opposite coasts 
were in a state of constant war. Under 
the French kings, however, Rouen dwindled 
as a seaport. And then Havre, founded 
upon the sandbanks at the river’s mouth, 
partly as a check upon the English naval 
power, partly as a curb on the turbulent 
Rouennais, enjoying all the favours of the 
government, rose upon the decadence of 
Rouen. But as long as the Seine is a 
river, Rouen will remain a port, while 
Hayre in the course of time, let us hope 
not in our time, may sink into the sands 
from which she sprang. 

Already Rouen has regular steam com- 
munication with the north of England and 
with the Baltic ports. Some day, perhaps, 
we shall find about St. Katharine’s Wharf 
a smart fast steamer taking in goods and 
passengers for Rouen just as regularly as 











now for Antwerp or Ostend. And for 
travellers who are not in too much of a 
hurry what pleasanter end of a voyage 
than the passage up the Seine. For if the 
river cannot vie with the Rhine in diver- 
sified beauty, she has this great advantage, 
she is every inch a river, and a charming 
one from the very beginning. No dreary 
mud flats are hers, no-wearisome dead level 
of marshes, but hills and noble cliffs with . 
bright valleys and cheerful little towns all 
along. And as for an object for the 
voyage, well, Rouen, if she has put on a 
modern aspect and assumed the airs and 
graces of a provincial Paris, yet is she still 
rich with all her historic monuments. 

It is pleasant as the sun is getting low 
to stroll upon the quays of Rouen, while 
in the splendid haze the islands, the ships, 
the river running molten gold, are shown all 
glorified and transmuted ; and then, turn- 
ing eastwards, to rest the dazzled eyes in 
the cool evening shades of above bridge. 
There the barges lie, many-coloured with 
gay fluttering pennants; and the barques 
of the washerwomen, festooned with white. 
garments. And here, with the dark shadows 
of crazy buildings over the river, and shady 
creeks where boat-builders have set up 
their tents, we seem to have taken leave of 
sea-going Rouen, and to have come upon a 
softer, more tranquil existence. Over all 
this towers a grand buttress of rock, still 
bathed in sunshine, the Mount St. Catherine, 
barring the course of the river with its 
steep scarped sides—a noble leonine rock 
with a tuft of verdure over its massive 
brows. And quiet and peaceful now, with 
the glory upon it of the setting sun, we 
may remember how freely the blood of 
brave men has moistened that grassy slope. 
For the crumbling stones that scarcely 
break the smooth sky-line of the mount 
were once a strong fort, the key of Rouen, 
to take which was to have the town below 
at mercy. Our Harry the Fifth tried hard 
for it, and got it at last, with much blood- 
shed; while, later on, brave Talbot held 
on to it with mastiff grip, but saw it stormed 
at last and Rouen lost for England. Took 
it, too, in the teeth of staunch Protestant 
captains fighting for faith and life, did the | 
splendid cruel Guise, the Medici looking 
on; while in the butchery that followed the 
young king might have learnt his lesson 
for the Bartholomew.. This nut, too, 
Henry of Navarre tried to crack, but found | 
it too hard for him, aided though he was 
by sturdy English allies under Essex. 
Much English blood, then, and French, 
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helps to make the grass so green, with odd 
strains from German reiters and Italian 
mercenaries. Then what a rendezvous of 
ghosts might meet on that hill-crest in 
the gathering shades of night ! 

A trumpet rings out with startling effect, 
echoed back from the hill in weird clamour. 
But it is nothing in the way of a summons 
to the dead—only the Three Hundred and 
Sixty-fifth regiment of the line, poor tired- 
looking little fellows, marching back to 
their barracks under the hill with resonant 
rataplan and thetwinkling of manylegs. But 
the trumpet is a call to us also to rejoin 
the bulky patron and the big diligence. 

Already, as we approach the starting- 
place, we hear the roar of the patron’s 
voice. The vehicle stands there in the 
gloom like some monstrous animal, and the 
shipmen are swarming about it like Trojans 
about the wooden horse. Nova Scotia, too, 
is coming along, the skipper’s long face 
whiter and his owner’s ruddier than ever. 
Between them they prop up the purser ; 
and the Yorkshireman in the variegated 
ulster is fighting for a place, while the patron 
drags him down by the legs. As a finale, 
a sailor clambering to the upper deck, with 
a confused notion as to rattlins, by the way, 
drives a foot through the glasses, which fly 
into fragments, jingling noisily tothe ground 
or falling softly on the heads of inside 
passengers. On the whole, perhaps, it will 
be more prudent to part company with the 
shipmen and stay at Rouen to-night, to hear 
La Fille du Tambour Major in the pretty 
little theatre. 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. RANF APPEARS BEFORE 
HIS JUDGES. 


WHEN the interloper was clear of Ranf’s 
house he felt as if he had escaped from 
prison, but once beyond the Valley of Lilies 
and out of immediate danger, the enchant- 
ment returned, and it seemed to him that 
he must have had a glimpse of the domain 
of a magician. At the same time he was 
animated by a feeling of resentment towards 
Ranf. He glowed with indignation at the 
affront to which Ranf had subjected him, 
not thinking that he had offered sufficient 
cause for it. It was in a tone of scornful 
defiance that Ranf had said, “Use your 
discovery.” He was a young man, eager 
for revenge, and not being cast in too 














generous a mould, he used it to Ranf’s 
disadvantage. He did not make it public. 
He sought advice from a high authority in 
the isle, who, upon hearing the strange 
story, enjoined upon him the advisability 
of not babbling about it. 

“Tt affects the well-being of the com- 
munity,” said the elder, ‘‘and until the 
truth is ascertained, must not be too freely 
discussed.” 

“The truth is as I have spoken.” 

‘‘ There is no reason to distrust you, but 
your senses may have been deceived. You 
say you do not know the woman you saw 
with Ranf.” 


“T did not recognise her ; her face was | 


not distinctly visible.” 

“She must be a woman of the isle.” 

“ Yes—if she is mortal.” 

His interlocutor smiled, having no belief 
in the supernatural. 

“Tt shall be enquired into. In the 
meantime, be discreet.” 

The matter was confided to six of the 
elders, who, in their deliberations, found 


themselves ever at a loss when the subject | 


of the woman was introduced. 

“Tt was not possible,” they said, “ that, 
unknown to them, Ranf could have brought 
a female to the isle.” 

Ranf was intimate with only three 
women among them—the Sylvesters and 
Evangeline. In their perplexity they sent 
for Matthew Sylvester. He listened to the 
story in silence. 

“Your suspicion,” he said, “ points to 
one of the members of my household ; but 
to my certain knowledge not one was 
absent from our home on the night of the 
adventure.” 

This added to the complication, and they 
determined that the hunchback should be 
called upon for an explanation. A sum- 
mons was prepared in the following terms: 

“To him known as Ranf: 

“Whereas it has come to our knowledge 
that you are harbouring in your house a 
woman of the Silver Isle. In this, unless 
our informant is labouring under a delusion, 
the honour of the isle is concerned. You 
are amenable to our laws, which we shall 
not permit to be violated, and we call upon 
you to appear before us, and render a clear 
account of yourself. If you refuse, we shall 
know what course to take.” 

To this was appended the day and hour 
on which Ranf was expected to appear, and 
the signatures of the elders. 

Who was to deliver the summons? It 
was necessary that Ranf should receive it 
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personally, so that he might not have the 
excuse of ignorance to fall back upon, 
In this difficulty Matthew Sylvester offered 
himself. 

“T will deliver the summons, and will 
bring back Ranf’s reply.” 

He sought the hunchback that very day, 
and found him. 

Ranf read the summons thoughtfully, 
and said: 

“They are careful of their honour. What 
course will they take if I refuse to attend ?” 
“ You will be banished from the isle.” 

“That would please them; but I will 
not give them the opportunity. So long as 
I keep within the law, they cannot touch 
me. I acknowledge their authority, and 
will obey the summons, on one condition. 
It is a condition I have a right to make.” 

“Name it. If it is just, they will not 
object.” 

“It is just. They say that I am 
harbouring a woman of the isle. If it be so, 
the woman is to be judged as well as I.” 

“That is so. She will be judged.” 

“Tt is right that she should be judged 
in my company. Tell them to amend the 
summons, so that it shall include all who 
are guilty. Women are weak creatures, and 
I may be better able to speak for this one 
than she for herself.” 

“Your condition will doubtless be 
complied with.” | 

“ Make them my full submission in all 
matters in which their honour is at stake. 
They will, perhaps, also grant me a little 
grace. Being on my trial, I have to 
prepare my defence. The summons is 
somewhat too sudden; let it be fixed for 
two days later than the day named herein.” 

“There will be no difficulty,” said 
Matthew Sylvester, and prepared to 
depart ; but Ranf detained him. 

“You have not too high an opinion of 
me, Matthew Sylvester.” 

“‘T have never spoken against you, and 
I have often thought of you with sincere 
compassion.” 

“T thank you. In the earlier years of 
my life I suffered much from the injustice 
of men. Iam not above advancing a claim 
to your compassion ; but only to you and 
yours would I make such admission. It 
has often brought balm to my soul to 
think that in one house within this isle I 
was not regarded as an accursed thing.” 

“You have not been so regarded in my 
household. There are those there who 
love you.” 

“You do not speak for yourself?” 





‘‘No; when I have been drawn towards 
you, something has held me back. Indeed, 
your own attitude was sufficient. Frankly, 
I have had my doubts of you.” 

“ And have them ?” 

* And have them.” 

“T had no need to ask the question; I 
can read men fairly well. That you have 
doubts, and that at the present time they 
are strengthened, is proved by your re- |, 
ticence with respect to the matter of this 
summons. Personally, you have not asked 
me a single question with respect to the 
charge—not a light one—which is here 
brought against me.” : 

“T came to perform a duty,” replied | 
Matthew, “not to pry into another man’s | 
conscience.” 

“That is well said. Yet, when we take 
an interest in a man, we are not generally 
careless of what affects him. Youcan read | 
between the lines, and can understand that 
I am anxious for your good will.” 

Matthew was silent. 

“Matthew Sylvester,” continued the 
hunchback, after a pause, “years ago you 
and I had a conversation upon a subject 
near to your heart.” : 

“T remember ; it related to my daughter, 
Margaret, and the sister who was torn 
from her.” 

‘* Her sister Clarice.” 

“Yes.” 

“There is a secret concerning that.sister 
which you and I share; it has been safe in 
my keeping.” 

“ And in mine.” 

“Events are taking a strange course. 
Within these hundred hours I have traced 
in the air the writing of fate. You are 
about to quit your house.” 

“Tt has been mine by courtesy only. 
Its master has arrived, to take possession 
of his own. Another house is now being 
built for us.” 

“TI know. You have never seen this 
Mauvain ?” 

“ Never.” 

“He is not alone. There comes with 
him a friend, a sculptor, Harold by name, 
whom also you have never seen ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” i 

“Yet the lines of his life and of those 
lives most dear to you have crossed, and 
may cross again. If this latter happen, I 
shall be no passive spectator, and what 
action I may take will be in the interests 
of those you love. There was a time when 
you were inclined to be friendly towards 
me.” 
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“T am still so inclined; but you have 
made such a desird most difficult of accom- 
plishment.” b 227 

“It is my way,,and men must take me 
as I am.” 

“T perceive your drift, and I -will 
endeavour to satisfy you. Is the charge in 
this summons true?” 

“To what extent?” 

‘‘That there lives in your house a 
woman of the Silver Isle?” 

“Tt is true. And you and others near 
to you shall judge from evidence, not from 
hearsay, how far I have stained the honour 
of the isle. I make, therefore, still another 
stipulation which you will convey to those 
who sent you to me. Jask that you and 
your children, Paul and Margaret Sylvester, 
shall be present at the examination. You 
will come ?” 

“Yes, if we are allowed.” 

“T shall insist upon it.. You ean then 
be witnesses of my disgrace.” 

Matthew Sylvester related to the islanders 
the particulars of. his interview with ‘the 
hunchback, and all that the accused man 
demanded was granted without demur. 

At the appointed time there were 
assembled in the court-house twelve magis- 
trates of the Silver Isle, prepared to hear 
the explanation Ranf had to give. There 
were also present the three elder members 
of the Sylvester family whom Ranf stipu- 
lated should be present, the man who had 
given theinformation against the hunchback, 
and Harold, who came straight from the 
ship lying at anchor in the bay. | On this 
day the court was closed to the public, and 
two officers standing at the door allowed 
only those to enter to whom ‘permission 
had been given. As: Harold entered a 
delicate perfume spread through the hall ; 
he was exquisitely dressed and gloved, and 
with a purposed affectation gave himself 
the airs of a dandy. He was really curious 
regarding thexproceedings about to take 
place, but the impression he conveyed was 
that he had come to an entertainment which 
had been prepared for his amusement, ‘and 
that he was graciously willing; in an idle 
way, to be amused. « : 

When he entered,. Margaret Sylvester 
was talking to Matthew, and their backs 
towards him. He bowed to the court, and 
taking the seat allotted to him, arranged 
himself upon it with an easy grace. This 
done, he allowed his eyes to wander from 
face to face, until they restéd on the face 
of Margaret Sylvester. “By Heaven!” 
he thought, but it was a discovery of so 








much interest that his lips formed the 
unspoken words: “the woman with the 
voice of the nightingale!” As the thought — 
crossed his mind, Margaret’s eyes met 

his, and were held spell-bound. Her face 

grew white, and her bosom rose. and fell. 

“ Harold,” thought the sculptor, still silently 

addressing himself: “the Silver Isle pro- 

mises to be prolific of sensation. There is 

a future before you.” Matthew Sylvester, 

observing Margaret’s agitation, stepped to 

the president’s side, and whispered a few | 
words to him. 

“ Friends,” said the president ‘aloud, 
with a motion of his hand towards Harold, 
“this gentleman is a friend of Mauvain’s, 
who will presently take up his residence 
among us. His name is Harold.” 

Harold rose and bowed with infinite 
grace, murmuring : 
“Very much at your service. I trust 

we shall be friends.” 

They all bent their heads, with the 
exception of Margaret, who, at the sound 
of his voice, closed her eyes, like one -in a 

“We: expected Matvain,” said the pre- 
sident. 

‘‘He desired me,” said Harold, in «his - 
softest tones, “to present his regrets that 
he is unable to attend.. He ‘suffers fright- 
fully whenever the slightest demand: for 
exertion is made upon him. He: comes 
from an old family ; his complaints, : his 
vices, his virtues are hereditary, and con- 
sequently he is scarcely accountable for 
them. New men do not understand that 
such as Mauyain are made of finer stuff 
than themselves. I speak to men of sense 
who. will appreciate the truth of what I 
say.” What his hearers did appreciate 
was the tone of exquisite polish in which 
he spoke. . “ Mauvain,” continued: Harold, 
‘regrets his absence the more because it 
prevents him from witnessing a scene so 
remarkable as this. It is years since he 
saw his friend the hunchback, and it would 
have been a happiness to him could he 
have personally attended, and testified to 
the virtues of a creature so interesting. 
Should it be the hunchback’s fate: to fall 
under your displeasure, it will grieve 
Mauvain to the heart—really, to the heart. 
But doubtless’ it will be my good fortune 
to describe to my friend how completely 
the stranger whom, for his sake, ) you 
welcomed to your isle, has cleared himself 
of any charge you may bring against: him. 
He has but his virtues to recommend him. 
Little enough ; but man is frail, and we 
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must. not bear too hard on imperfection. 
I myself have erred ”—his eyes rested here 
on Margaret’s face—“and am disposed to 
be lenient.” 

“We are judges,” said the president, 
coldly. ‘We accept you as Mauvain’s 
representative. You shall see that we 
-know how to dispense justice.” 

“Who can doubt it?” murmured 
Harold, sinking languidly into his seat as 
the hunchback entered the court. 

Ranf’s entrance was opportune ; it was 
as though he had timed this dialogue to 
the moment. He was accompanied by a 
woman, mufiied from head to foot in a 
scarlet cloak, the hood of which covered 
her head, and concealed her features. All 
eyes were turned to her, but she stood, 
evidently in accordance with instructions, 
by Ranf’s side with her head inclined to 
the ground. Harold was the only person 
in whose eager gaze there was not some- 
thing of pain. ‘ Dramatic,” he murmured ; 
“very dramatic. A touch of art.” 

For full a minute Ranf and Harold gazed 
steadily at each other. MHarold’s face 
‘expressed amusement ; Ranf’s, contempt. 

“Decidedly,” thought Harold, “the 
hunchback is not of a forgiving nature. 
He harbours resentment, and has grown 
even more stunted and ill-favoured.” 

At this point a disturbance occurred, 
which claimed attention. One of the 
officers of the court informed the presi- 
dent that a man demanded admittance, 
and would not be denied. 

“ What authority has he for intrusion %” 
asked the president. 

“This,” replied the officer, presenting a 
paper to the court. 

It proved to be a letter from Ranf, 
requesting the bearer’s presence in a case 
reflecting upon the honour of his family. 
The letter was addressed to Daniel Christof, 
a name well known and once honoured in 
the Silver Isle. At the utterance of this 
name by the president, the draped figure 
at Ranf’s side shuddered, but Ranf’s strong 
hand upon her shoulder restrained any 
further expression of emotion. 

“Ts this in your hand?” - asked the 
president of Ranf, holding out the letter. 

“Tt is,” replied Ranf. 

“Is Daniel Christof’s presence necessary 
for your vindication ?” 

*T deem it both just and necessary that 
he should be witness of these proceedings.” 

“ Admit him,” said the president to the 
officer. 

There entered an old man, wild-looking 





and haggard, bent down by age eand 

suffering. His form was spare, his hands 
long and thin, and in his blue eyes dwelt a 

wandering look which never for longer 

than a moment rested upon any one 

object. 

“My crooked friend,” thought Harold, 
as he contemplated the grouping, “has an 
eye for effect. This composition would do 
credit to an artist.” 

“Daniel Christof,” said the president, 
with much pity in his voice, “‘ you are here 
by no wish of those who loved and honoured 
you. We, who have ever sympathised with 
your deep misfortunes, would have left 
you in your solitude to work out your 
peace with Heaven. But your presence is 
demanded by one who stands before us for 
justice.” 

Daniel Christof raised his hands with 
a trembling motion, indicating that he 
heard and understood, but he uttered no 
word. 

“The court. now empannelled,” said 
the president, addressing Ranf, “has full 
authority over the affairs of the isle. We 
received you among usin good faith, and gave 
you welcome. Such welcome, although it is 
not imbued with the spirit we would desire 
—a fault not ours—will not be withdrawn, if 
it is made apparent to us that you have not 
transgressed our laws. Indeed, it cannot 
be withdrawn without full and ample cause. 
We would mete out to you even a larger 
toleration than we would. accord to each 
other. ‘But you stand within our jurisdic- 
tion, and it is in our power to banish you 
from the isle, being’a stranger living in our 
land by courtesy, should it be proved that 
you have brought disgrace and dishonour 
upon one of our people. You may recog- 
nise the justice of my words.” Sled 

“‘They are words,” said Ranf, “I myself 
should use, were I in your place. and you 
in mine.” 

“Tf that is an indication of the spirit in 
which you meet us, we shall not underrate 
its value in the task before us. It happens, 
fortunately or otherwise, that at this junc- 
ture the two men who are responsible for 
your presence on the Silver Isle, have come 
among us, and one is present here to-day.” 
It may! be that he will use his influence on 
your behalf.” 

“T do not need it,” said Ranf, with a 
quiet scorn. .“I can plead my own cause. 
Let your accusation be plain and to the 
point, as my answer shall be. I shall 
listen with patience, however hard your 
words and suspicions. In return, I shall 
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exfect that you will listen with patience to 
what I shall have to say.” 

“ You shall have no reason to complain. 
Listen now to the statement which has 
occasioned these proceedings.” 

Thereupon the president gave a minute 
and clear account of the visit of the young 
islander to the hunchback’s grounds, and 
of his experiences during the night of his 
visit. From time to time Ranf nodded 
his head in confirmation of the truth of 
the relation, and when it was finished, 
said : 

“ There is nothing to dispute ; the state- 
ment is correct, as far as it is in my power 
to vouch for it, and the omission of one 
trifling detail does not affect it—in my 
estimation, although it may in yours.” 

“Supply the omission,” said the pre- 
sident, “‘before you answer the charge. 
Trifling as it is, it may be of importance.” 

“ As you will ; although I repeat that in 
strict justice it should not affect your de- 
cision. When I confronted the man who 
had unwarrantably stolen into my grounds, 
and could not obtain from him a satisfactory 
answer to my question as to what brought 
him there, I called to my side a dog which, 
with other animals and birds, I have im- 
ported. I perceive that the man who 
gives evidence against me calls this dog a 
savage beast ; whereas in fact he is but a 
dog, a singularly gentle creature, as harm- 
less as an infant when not molested. He 
has, it is true, a vice—the vice of faithful- 
ness ; he would not patiently see his master 
hurt, and one word from me is sufficient to 
rouse in him a just fury, more powerful 
than mortal’s. During our interview my 
faithful servant stood quietly by my side, 
yet I had but to whisper the word, and the 
man’s life would not have been worth a 
moment’s purchase. The word was not 
spoken, and your brave islander departed 
in safety. There is something more. I 
myself have more than an ordinary man’s 
strength ; I gave my ill-wisher a proof of 
this, being careful not to hurt so tender a 
being. I knew that no person on the isle 
was acquainted with his mission ; he told 
me as much, and I read the truth in his 
face. Therefore I could have killed him, 
and none, even if they suspected, could 





have brought the crime home to me ; for 
I am wary when occasion demands, and 
in cunning, the equal of straighter men. 
It might occur to some of you that, had I 
anything to conceal which I was fearful of 
being discovered, I, a suspected, morose 


being, ungainly, unfriendly, hating and 


hated, whose life was linked to yours by no 
possible link of sympathy, who had lived 
among you shunned and avoided, who never 
by look or word courted your favour, who was, 
indeed, as disdainful of you as you were of 
him, who offended you by refusing to join in 
your religious observances, who would not 
eat with you or drink with you, who in the 
regulation of his life acknowledged no law 
but his own, it might, I say, occur to some of 
you that, had I anything to fear which this 
one man could bring to light, I would have 


swept him from this world into the next | 


without remorse, without pity. But I had no 
such prompting ; angered as I was, I spared 
his life, and allowed him to depart in abso- 
lute safety. It isasmall detail, but I scorn 
to accept it in my favour. I stand upon m 
right, and no small side-issues shall help to 
assert my guilt or innocence. I know 
where you are weak, and where you are 
strong. I know how cruel, how kind, how 
merciless, how merciful, how pitiless, and 
how just you are, and I am content that 
you shall be my judges on the broad lines 
of right and wrong.” 

“This crooked man,” thought Harold, 
“has proved himself an artist, perfect in 
colour and composition. The scarlet cloak 
on that woman by his side is most effective ; 
he must have studied all the accessaries of 
his picture. He proves himself now to be 
a special pleader of whom civilised courts 
might be proud. What next ?” 

Upon the others Ranf’s unstudied address 
had a powerful effect. It almost seemed 
as though he were the judge, and they the 
persons who were to be judged. 
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